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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ean help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator ” 
each week. That will erable the seller to know exactly how many 
eopies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator ” 
es regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “Tue Sprcrator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HERE is little news of importance from the Western Front. 
The attacks on Verdun continue, but they have made no real 
headway. There seems somo reason to believe, however, that 
the Germans are preparing for yet one more great effort, which 
may be launched in the course of the next week or so. But this 
is little more than conjecture. The fact remains that the French 
hold the line as they have held it since the middle of February 

—a military achievement of the most splendid kind. 


In our trenches there has been a certain amount of liveliness, 
but no decisive action on either side. On the Belgian coast British 
destroyers and monitors were engaged with German destroyers 
on Tuesday afternoon. After a short fight the enemy were put 
to flight and withdrew to their ports. In this connexion we may 
mention that a small British monitor, the ‘M.30,’ has been lost 
in the Mediterranean. She was struck by Turkish guns on the 
night of May 13th-14th, took fire, and was destroyed. Happily, 
only two men were killed and two wounded. 





We regret to say that our gallant Italian Allies seem to have 
suffered something in the nature of a setback in Tirol, around 
Rovereto. The Austrians, who are almost as accomplished 
romancers in this respect as the Germans, claim to have taken over 
tix thousand prisoners and a good many guns. That, of course, is 
® greatly exaggerated statement. The fact appears to be that, 
though the Italians have given very little ground, and though, as 
before, all the fighting has been on Austrian territory, the enemy 
made a successful assault on a fairly wide front. The Austrians 
have done what the Italians have done again and again since the 
war began—pushed the enemy’s trench-line back. 


It is now getting on for a year since the Italians entered the war. 
During that time their Army has fought, under physical difficulties 
which have keen almost incredible, the most gallant of fights. Their 
toldiers are now among the hardiest and best-trained troops in 
Europe or the world. It used to be thought that only Northern 
Italians could provide “ staying” military material The war has 
shown that not only Neapolitans, but Sicilians, Sardinians, and 
Southerners generally, are stuff out of which “ soldiers of the best 
sort” can be made, 


Mr. Asquith arrived in Ireland on Friday week. After visiting 
the ruins of Sackville Street, he conversed with Sir John Maxwell, 
Sir Robert Chalmers (the new Under-Secretary), and several 
Permanent officials, It is generally believed that he was occupied 








with such difficult questions as the treatment of the prisoners, of 
whom there are several hundreds, compencation, and the pro- 
longat‘on of martial law. James Connolly and John McDermott, 
the two remaining signatories of the manifesto proclaiming the 
Irish Republic, were executed on the morning of Mr. Asquith’s 
arrival. On Sunday Mr. Asquith attended a review of the Volunteer 
Training Corps at Trinity College. These corps had suffered 
heavily during the rebellion. They wero returning from a drill 
without ammunition or bayonets when they were fired upon by 
the rebels, and although they succeeded in crossing the danger 
zone and joining the soldiers in barracks they lost several men 1: 
killed and wounded. We have written fully on this subject else- 
where. Those killed were, in a word, murdered, and yet there 
are critics who, through some mental aberration, find it easier to 
say that rebels must be excused and forgiven than that innocent 
persons must be protected in future from similarly murderous 
outbreaks, 


On Monday Mr. Asquith motored to Belfast, where he had 
luncheon with the Lord Mayor and met several prominent citizens. 
It is said that he discussed with them the possibility of disarming 
the Volunteers. In the evening he returned to Dublin. On 
Thursday he visited Cork before returning to London. A Pro- 
clamation was issued on Tuesday that the Government accepted 
responsibility for damage done during the rebellion. Mr. Asquith’s 
visit has been accompanied so far by various rumours to the effect 
that he is attempting a large settlement of the whole Irish question. 
No doubt the words he used in the House of Commons when 
announcing his visit were likely to provoke such rumours, but 
there seems to be no other foundation for them. His decision 
to study on the spot the Irish problem arising out of the rebellion 
was bold, wise, and in every way commendable. It was just 
such a decision as his critics pretend he has not the resolution or 
the energy te take. But we are glad that the visit has not lasted 
longer. To try to solve the whole Irish tangle now would be 
simply to divert brain-power and effort from the war and play 
the German game. To suppose that what has been insoluble for 
years can be solved in a few days or weeks now is a pure delusion. 
Ve have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 

A correspondent sent to the Times of Friday week some account, 
derived mostly from official figures, of the German exactions in 
Russian Poland. There have been both illegal and quasi-legal 
exactions. From Lodz £3,300,000 worth of machinery and raw 
materials has been taken away, and from Czestochowa £1,800,000 
worth. In November, 1914, the Russians, owing to the general 
distress, suspended several taxes, but the Germans have reimposed 
them, and have actually increased many of them. Numerous 
new taxes have also been introduced. Warsaw and Lodz are now 
probably the poorest industrial cities in Europe. The starving 
people have to raise onerous loans through the German banks in 
order to keep themselves alive while paying the contributions and 
taxes. The sale of vodka, prohibited by the Russians, is again 
permitted, and from this the Germans draw a monthly revenue 
of about £700,000. Altogether, the Germans are drawing from 
the ravaged part of Russian Poland which they occupy approxi- 
mately the same income as the Russians drew in peace from the 
whole country. 





The House of Lords on Thursday week continued the debate 
on a motion introduced by Lord Loreburn the day before expressing 
profound dissatisfaction with the administration of affairs in 
Ireland. Lord Lansdowne said that if Lord Loreburn meant 
that the state of Ireland was rotten, and that some one must be 
held accountable for what had happened, he was prepared to 
vote for the motion. He himself took the graver view of the Irish 
rebellion; if the rebellion had not miscarried at the beginning, 
all the disaffected spirits in Ireland would have flocked to tho 
rebel standard. There had been a very narrow escape from 4 
great disaster. Lord Cromer said that if there were a division 
he would certainly go into the lobby with Lord Loreburn. It 
was all very well for Mr. Birrell to stand in a white sheet, but 
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his neglect and culpable optimism had caused the sacrifice of 
hundreds of precious lives, and the senso of the House about these 
affairs ought to be expressed. The motion was ultimately carried 
without a division. 


On Monday and Tuesday the Military Service Bill was again 
debated in the House of Commons, An important promise was 
made by Mr. Long on Monday that the tribunals should 
be instructed to exempt, under certain conditions, men who 
are the sole heads of businesses—such businesses as are “run” 
by one man with a family dependent upon him. Several critics 
wished Mr. Long’s undertaking to be incorporated in the Bill, 
but the Government took the view—with which we agree—that 
instructions to the tribunals would sufficiently meet the case. 
On Tuesday the Government undertook that men should not be 
ro-cxamined medically if their exemptions were already recorded 
in documents held by the military authorities, and that a date 
should be fixed by which the Army Council must give notice to 
those who have to be examined afresh. The third reading of the 
Bill was carried by 250 votes to 35. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Government’s 
pian for the formation of a new Air Board, over which Lord Curzon 
is to preside, was laid before the House. A good deal of criticism 
has, of courso, been levelled at the Government for their half- 
heartedness in endowing the Board only with advisory powers. 
Supporters, as we are, of a separate Air Department, we realize 
that this cannot be created till the end of the war, and we conside 
thorefore that the Government have gone as far as they could, 


In this debate Mr. Pemberton Billing played a characteristic 
part, but we shall not trouble our readers with a précis of his re- 
marks, nor shall we dwell upon Colonel Churchill’s mischief-making 
intervention in the debate. We may note that Lord Curzon will 
baye as his colleagues Major Baird, M.P. for Rugby, Lord Syden- 
ham—an excellent appointment—a member of the Board of Admir- 
alty and a member of the Army Council, and an additional naval 
sod an additional military member. (General Smith-Dorrien, it 
was stated on Thursday afternoon, is to be a member of the Board 
in this capacity.) It was also stated that if the Admiralty or the 
War Office declined to act on the recommendations of the Board, 
the President shall be free to refer the question to the War Com- 
mittee, Apparently one of the main functions of the Board will 
be the organizing and co-ordinating of the supply of material, and 
the prevention of competition between the Admiralty and the 
War Office. Speaking generally, we have great confidence in 

rd Curzon’s power to assist the nation in handling the air problem. 
He is one of the greatest, most powerful, and most practical of 
administrators, and may be trusted to throw himself into his work 
with his accustomed energy. The objection that he is not a flying 
man is ridiculous, 


Thursday’s papers contain a remarkable statement made by 
Mr. Balfour in a recent interview with Mr. Edward Marshall, the 
very able journalist who has become known throughout the United 
States as the king of interviewers. The subject of the interview 
was the freedom of the seas. Freedom, pointed out Mr. Balfour, 
was a word of many meanings, and we ought to consider in what 
sense the Germans use it when they ask for it, “not (it may 
be safely said) because they love freedom, but because they hate 
Britain ” :— 

“There is a characteristic simplicity in the methods by which she 
{Germany] sets about attaining this object. She poses as a reformer 
of international law, though international law has never bound her 
for an hour. She objects to ‘economic pressure’ when it is exercised 
by a fleet, though she sets no limit to the brutal completeness with which 
economic pressure may be imposed by an army. She sighs over the 
suffering which war imposes upon peaceful commerce, though her own 
methods of dealing with sue commerce would have wrung tho 
eonscience of Captain Kidd. She denounces the maritime methods of 
the Allies, though in her efforts to defeat them she is deterred neither by 
the rules of war, the appeal of humanity, nor the rights of neutrals,” 


Mr. Balfour went on to say some very wise things in regard to 
international law and authority, and American and British co- 
operation. We only wish we had space to deal with a piece of 
political philosophy so sound and so illuminating. He ended by 
declaring that if any substantial effort was to be made towards 
ensuring the permanent triumph of the Anglo-Saxon ideal in regard 
to international right, the great communities which accepted it 
must work together :— 

“ And in working together they must bear in mind that law is not 


enough. Behind law there must be power. It is good that arbitration 
should be encouraged. It is good that the accepted practices of warfare 


should become ever more humane. It is good that before peace is 
broken the would-be belligerents should be compelled to discuss their 
differences in some congress of the nations. It is good that the security 
of tho smaller States should be fenced round with peculiar care. But al! 





the precautions are mere scraps of paper unless 

We delude ourselves if we think wold doing Cod ne eat 
assing good resolutions. What is needed now, and will be a by 
ong ag militarism is unconquered, is the machinery for enforcin _ ~ 

and the contrivance of such a machinery will tax to its ut: ony 

statesmanship of the world.” —o 


That is nobly said, and very timely was Mr. Balfour's remind 
that the two generations when we were without a rival on the 
sea were the period when many small States grew to independence, 
“ Belgium became a State, Greece secured her independenee, the 
unity of Italy was achieved, the South American Republics worg 
established, the Monroe Doctrine came into being.” _[Mr, Balfour 
might well have added that it was also during that period that we 
put an end to the slave trade.] We have had many faults ag a 
nation, but no one with any sense of historical truth could dare 
assert that we have made a base, tyrannical, or selfish use of our 
command of the sea. 


The Tewkesbury election, which took place this week, has resulted 
in the return of Mr. Hicks-Beach, the Coalition candidate, by a 
majority of 5,689 (Mr. Hicks-Beach polled 7,127 votes, and Mr, 
Boosey, the Independent candidate, 1,438 votes). Mr. Boosey 
states that he stood, and will stand elsowhere, as “ a protest against 
the Government’s mismanagement of the war.” That being the 
case, it is idle to say that Mr. Hicks-Beach won merely becauso hg 
belonged to Lord St. Aldwyn’s family. We do not for a moment 
suppose that the people of the Tewkesbury division of Gloucester. 
shire are so base-minded that, even if they believed the Government 
ought to be dismissed, they would have voted in their favour out 
of loyalty to the Hicks-Beach family. It is preposterous to accusg 
them of such want of patriotism. They voted for the Coalition 
candidate because, like the Spectator, they believe that to pul 
down the present Government is not the way to win the war, 


The Daylight Saving Bill received the Royal Assent on Wednes. 
day, and will come into force on Saturday night, when every house. 
holder before he goes to bed must put his clock forward an hour, 
The Act, it is hoped, will save some five millions a year in illuminants, 
It may interest our readers if we remind them that whea Mr. Willett 
originally made his proposal the Spectator was almost the first 
newspaper to support him. At that time, however, the opposition 
was too strong to warrant a continuance of the agitation. We 
are heartily glad to see our old dream becoming a reality. 


We have mentioned above how a Dublin unit of the Volunteor 
Training Corps received its baptism of blood—unhappily, not at 
the hands of the foe, but in civil strife—and have told the thrilling 
story elsewhere. As we have also pointed out, the gallant mena 
of the Irish “ Veterans” were a force raised on exactly the sams 
lines as the V.T.C. Volunteers of England and Scotland. Though 
the existing rules do not permit of actual affiliation with the 
Central Association, the Irish V.T.C. are in such close touch with 
it as in effect to be virtually affiliated. Like a similar body in 
Belfast, they are the wearers of the red “G.R.” brassard, and 
fought with that brassard on their arms. 


While dealing with the Volunteers wo desire to urge upon 
the Government with all the power at our command the need 
for prompt settlement of the small outstanding technical 
points connected with the application of the Act of 1863 to the 
movement, and the immediate enrolment of the various corps 
throughout England and Scotland. We are well aware that the 
Government are most anxious to preserve tho Volunteers and to 
make use of them, and that the very last thing in their minds now, 
whatever it may have been a year ago, is to get rid of the corps of 
to kill them with kindness. Unfortunately, however, a great many 
of the rank-and-file of the Volunteers do not believe this, and 
cannot be persuaded that the Government at last mean business 
They point, indeed, to delays which they assert are inexplicable 
except on the ground that the Government want to get rid of them 
Accordingly many of the units are still losing not only heart but 
men. 


Apart from prompt enrolment (we do not trouble about prompt 
offers of work, for we know very well that the moment enrolment 
has taken place the military authorities will probably ask not 
too little but too much of the Volunteers), we are most anxious 
that the Government should issue an appeal to the mon of nom 
military age, and the men who have been exempted from service 
abroad on ordinary medical grounds or because they are indis 
pensable at the moment, to join the Volunteer Training Corps 
Here the Government have only to ask and have. We are certait 
that if it were made clear that it was the duty of every man sou 
in wind and limb up to the age of sixty, or even sixty-five, to volum 
teer, the response would be well-nigh universal. An appeal si 
by the Prime Minister, the Secretary for War, and Ficld-Marshal 
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French, as the General Officer commanding the home defences, 
gould soon give us a million and a half men, many of whom 
have already received their training, but left the Volunteers because 
they were possessed by the idea that they were only embarrassing 
the Government by any longer supporting the force. 


In the case of Volunteers, as we have so often pointed out, 
gambers—until embodiment takes place—are of a special and pecu- 
far importance. As must always happen with men who are half- 
time, oF quarter-time, or even one-seventh time soldiers, military 
work can only be accomplished by a system of rota. If 
» battalion whose members can only give one day or one night 
s week to military duties is asked to supply two hundred guards 
sday, the unit will clearly have to consist of at least fifteen hundred 
pen if it is to carry out its undertaking. 


We ought to have a million and a half Volunteers at the very 
kast. If we had, we might have something like two hundred 
thousand always on duty. The arms question is not going to 

ve in practice so great a difficulty as was supposed. For a 
good deal of the work for which the Volunteer Training Corps 
will be used, such as guard work, a shot-gun is a better, because 
s more deadly, weapon than a rifle. In all probability, a section 
of trench-line held by a hundred steady men with double-barrelled 
shot-guns would prove a very formidable obstacle to an enemy 
sdvance. It is very difficult to miss with a “ scatter-gun ” a target 
wo big as a man at thirty or forty yards. 


The preliminary hearing of the charge of high treason against 
fir Roger Casement opened before Sir John Dickinson at Bow 
ftreet on Monday. It was a surprise that a second prisoner 
appeared in the dock with Casement—D. J. Bailey, a soldier of 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers, who is alleged to have joined the “ Irish 
Brigade ” in Berlin, and to have accompanied Casement to Ireland. 
Sir F. E. Smith described how Casement, born in 1864, had served 
as Consul at varicus pleces in Africa and South America, had 
written the Report on the Putumayo atrocities, and had retired 
in 1913 with a pension. Nothing could have been more loyal, 
ard even subservient, in tone than the letter of thanks which 
Casement sent to Sir Edward Grey on receiving a knighthood in 
I$11. The stages of Casement’s change are not known, but early 
in the war he appeared in Berlin. Soon afterwards began the 
attempts to seduce the Irishmen, which were received with anger 
aud ridicule by the vast majority. 


Bailey, who said that he had joined the “ Irish Brigade” as a 
means of escaping from imprisonment, described the journey to 
Ireland in company with Casement and a man called Monteith, 
who is said to be still at large. On April 11th, after staying together 
ai the Saxonia Hotel in Berlin, they were given tickets to Wilhelms- 
haven. At Wilhelmshaven they were put on board a submarine, 
which went round the North of Scotland and reached the coast of 
Kerry on April 20th. The evidence about the German vessel 
*Acd’—a captured Wilson liner—which accompanied the sub- 
maine and carried about twenty thousand rifles, ammunition, and 
some machine guns, was new. The ‘ Aud’ flew the Norwegian 
fag and was painted with the Norwegian emblems. When stopped 
by the ‘ Bluebell’ with a shot across her bows, she said she was 
tound to Genoa with timber. She was ordered to follow the 
“Bluebell’ to Queenstown. Before entering the harbour she either 
«uttled herself or blew herself up and sank. 


The narrative of the landing of Casement and his two companions 
in a collapsible boat from the submarine is, we suppose, the most 
extraordinary and dramatic story of its kind ever told in aCourt, 
All the details which make up the picture outbid Treasure Island. 
On the night of Thursday, April 20th, a flashing light was seen 
out at sea. Probably the three men landed in the early morning 
ef Good Friday. Later on that morning a strange boat was dis- 
eovered on the beach by a farmer named McCarthy. It contained 
enly a dagger. McCarthy also saw marks where the “strand” 
bad been disturbed, and digging down he found a tin box con- 
tcining pistol ammunition. Later still pistols, three coats, maps, 
® large flag, and other things were also discovered buried in the 
mod. In the pocket cf one coat was a German railway ticket 
from Berlin to Wilhelmshaven. The flag, which was held up 
m Court, was bright green and had a large ruddy-coloured castle 
m the middle. The movements of three men were traced to the 
farmer’s house by footprints in the sand. When McCarthy, who 
bad called a labourer to his assistance, returned to the “ strand” 
after tracing the footsteps he found his little daughter playing 
With a loaded Mauser pistol. 


The police were informed, and at a place known as McKenna’s 
Fort Casement was found concealed. He said he was an author, 








Richard Morton, of Denham, Buckinghamshire, and that he had 
written the Life of St. Brandon. The principal writing on him at 
the time was a code for various military emergencies. One of 
the policemen who was asked why he went to McKenna’s Fort 
made the delightful answer that it was a good place to look for 
“prisoners ”—throwing his mind forward soas to embrace the whole 
world as potentially captured under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, rather as a doctor might regard all men as patients on the 
principle that if they are not ill now they scon will be. Whea 
Casement wes covered with a pistol, he exclaimed: “ That’s a 
nice way to treat an English traveller!” In the train, after his 
capture, Casement was told of the Sinn Fein rebels who had been 
coming to the coast in a motor-cer and had plunged into Lake 
Caragh. Casement broke down and sobbed. “I am very sorry 
about those two lads. It was on my account they came. They 
were two good Irishmen. I know that water well.” 


The evidence against Sir Roger Casement and Bailey was 
concluded on Wednesday. The Irish Constabulary witnesses 
described how Bailey had offered to make a statement and tried 
to bargain for protection and a guarantee. Ho said that he had 
important information to give, and that it must be given at once. 
“ To-morrow would be too late.” Ultimately the District Inspector 
was sent for, and informed Bailey that he must understand that 
any statement he made must be quite voluntary, and that, though 
protection would be accorded him, it was not in an Inspector's 
power to stop punishment. Bailey then told how a Wilson liner 
was to put into Fenit Harbour with a cargo of arms, and that 
there was to be a general rising in Ireland. The Inspector there- 
upon asked: ‘Suppose I told you that the boat was sunk?” 
Bailey, it is alleged, replied: ‘No, it could not be. It was not 
coming till the night of Easter Sunday or to-morrow.” 


According to the police statement, Bailey was in dread of local 
vengeance, which looks as if he knew that the countryside was 
already aware of the insurgents’ plans. This may perhaps account 
for the curious fact that so many people seem to have been about in 
the very early morning of Good Friday. (Ireland is not noted as 
the home of early risers.) After Sir Reger Casement’s counsel 
had objected that the statement put in by the police—i.e., the state- 
ment mado by Bailey—was inadmissible, and Sir John Dickinson 
had overruled the objection, both prisoners were committed to take 
their trial at such place and time as should be appointed. Apparently 
the trial will not open for another three weeks, as prisoners’ counsel 
have asked for time to prepare the defence. 


The papers of Monday published a statement on Prussian methods 
and aims made by Sir Edward Grey to the London representative 
of the Chicago Daily News. It is a remarkably compact survey 
of how Germany persisted in making war; the cumulative force 
of the examples of Prussian determination to rule by force is over- 
whelming. We can only refer the reader to the argument, but we 
must quote what Sir Edward Grey says about the prospects for 
mediators :— 

“When persons come to me with pacific counsels I think they should 

tell me what sort of “sa they have in mind. They should let me 
know on which side they stand ; for the opponents do not agree. If 
they think, for example, that Belgium was innocent of offence; that 
she has been unspeakably wronged ; that she should be set up again 
by those who tore her down, then, it seems to me, they should say so, 
Peace counsels that are purely abstract, and make no attempt to dis- 
criminate between the rights and the wrongs of this war, are ineffective, 
if not irrelevant.” 
That is excellently said by one who loves peace as much as any 
Englishman living. Peace without securing ourselves and our 
friends against Prussian methods for the future does not enter into 
our calculations. Those who offer peace merely for the sake of peace, 
and not for what it pledges us, will waste their breath. 


Mr. Wilson on Wednesday, in a speech addressed to the Washing- 
ton Press Club, said: “ If I cannot retain my moral influence over 
a man except by occasionally knocking him down, if that is the only 
basis upon which he will respect me, for the sake of his soul I have 
got occasionally to knock him down.” We are sure our readers will 
not think we are saying anything derogatory of President Wilson 
if we speculate whether before using the words just quoted—words 
which of course were spoken with humorous intent—the President 
had been lately re-reeding the immortal passage in David Copperfiell 
where Mr. Micawber declared that there was a time when he held 
himself erect before his fellow-man, and if they differed punched 
his head. “I and my fellow-man,” regretfully added Mr. Micawber, 
“no longer meet upon those glorious terms.” Mr. Wilson has no 
such cause of regret. He can, and we believe will, if necessary, 
supply the particular medicine of the soul to which he alludes. 








Pank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———— 
IRELAND AND COMMON-SENSE. 


E would ask our readers to clear their minds of all 
rumours and counter-rumours, vague talk and vague 
sentiment, about the Irish situation, use their common-sense, 
and face the facts, pleasant or unpleasant. The first thing to 
remember is that, though Mr. Asquith did well to go over 
to Ireland, talk to the leaders there, and see things for himself, 
neither he nor anybody else is going to perform a miracle 
because he is sincerely moved, like the rest of his countrymen, 
by the Dublin tragedy. There is no panacea for Irish dis- 
erder and Irish discontent. The notion that some Constitu- 
tional patent medicine has been discovered because Mr. 
Asquith has been sworn of the Irish Privy Council will prove, 
we fear, an entire delusion. As to why Mr. Asquith became 
an Irish Privy Councillor we have no information whatever, 
but we will hazard the following simple explanation. Mr. 
Asquith intends, for the time at any rate, to give personal 
supervision to Irish administration, just as he did to the 
War Office after the Curragh incident. But the Irish Secre- 
tary, who has to take action under various statutes, is obliged 
to be sworn of the Irish Privy Council, and as that Privy 
Council only sits in Dublin he has to be sworn there. If, then, 
Mr. Asquith’s intention is what we have suggested, he would 
naturally take the opportunity while in Dublin to be sworn in. 
Very possibly our explanation is wrong, but at all events the 
fact that Mr. Asquith has been sworn will enable him to 
act as Chief Secretary if later he so desires. 

And now what does common-sense teach us about the Irish 
rebellion, both for the past and for the future? The rebellion 
was nol caused by the harsh and brutal exercise of Saxon power. 
It was not caused by Unionist oppression. It was not due to 
Ascendancy administration. It was not the outcome of an 
autocratic bureaucracy trampling upon a high-spirited people. 
Not even the widest stretch of the wildest Celtic imagination 
ean represent it as the outcome of the base, bloody, and brutal 
Union, of the atiempt to rule Ireland from Westminster, 
and of refusing to govern Ireland by Irish ideas. Ever since 
the war began, and for several years before, Ireland has 
been governed by Irish ideas. That is absolutely plain. 
Everybody has been allowed to import as many arms as he 
liked into the country, to carry them where he liked, to 
store ammunition, to drill and form military units, and to 
practise in peace the arts of street fighting and the best way 
of seizing big public buildings in the capital and holding them 
against the authorities. Well, we have seen the result of this 
application of Irish ideas, and of letting Ireland go with 
an absolutely free rein. In spite of what Irish rhetoricians 
may say, and of subtle and topsy-turvy explanations 
as to our brutal misunderstanding of the true Irish spirit, 
we have for the past ten years done the exact opposite to 
goading the Irish people into rebellion by harshness and 
cruelty. If there has been any goading into rebellion, 
it has been goading by sentiment run mad, by weak indulgence, 
by the refusal to face facts, and by the desire to seetind that 
when people buy rifles and ball cartridge they cannot possibly 
mean to use them, but obviously only intend them for peace- 
ful penetration. Here is the first thing to remember. We are 
not going to draw therefrom, or ask anybody else to draw 
therefrom, vindictive, or what the sentimentalists would call 
bloodthirsty or panic inferences. We only ask people to 
consider the plain, dull, uninspired common-sense conclusion 
that if we now proceed once more to treat Ireland on similar 
lines to those of the Birrell régime, like causes will produce like 
effects. Further, if we adopt the homoeopathic principle of 
similia similibus curantur (that the proper cure for Ireland 
is some of the hairs of the dog that bit her), or say 
that our error was in not giving Ireland a big enough dose of 
freedom from restraint, and that if we give it her again, “ and 
plenty of it,” all her Sinn Fein leaders will turn into Bothas, 
we shall be—it is difficult to find the exact word without 
appearing violent, but let us say, not well versed in the use 
of common-sense, 

The next plain fact that emerges from the situation is that 
the Parliamentary Nationalists of all descriptions, including 
Mr. Redmond, of whom we desire to speak with all respect 
as a loyal and honourable man, not only did not favour the 
Trish rebellion, but were intensely anxious to avoid anything 
of that nature, They proved, however, utterly unable to 
prevent it happening, or to quell it when it began. What is 
worse, they did not even know that it was about to happen. 
They appear to have shut their ears quite as tightly as Mr. 
Birrell and the rest of those responsible for Irish Government 





ee 

to the portents of the storm. Tacitus tells us that 
Tiberius made his first speech on the assumption of the Me 
a speech full of darkness and menace, the Senate P 
nothing so much as to understand his meaning. We take j 
that Mr. Redmond and his colleagues dreaded nothin’ 
much as to understand the meaning of the things said 'e 
the things done by the Sinn Feiners and the other me 

: Tes 
of treason and bloodshed in Ireland—by the men who-m 
not only the murder of individuals, but the murder of the 
British nation, who were intent on the ruin of us all and who 
stretched their bloody hands across the North Sea to 
the hands of our deadliest enemies. It would have med 
the hopes and aspirations of the Nationalist leaders to under. 
stand what was going on, and therefore, good easy men hoping 
against hope, they shut their eyes and said nothing — 
did nothing. We shall not use harsh language “about 
them. We understand the tragedy of their position. Thor 
is no greater tragedy than that of the moderate reyoly. 
tionary kicked aside with contempt and ignominy by the 
extremists. The world has always pitied, and rightly Pitied, 
the Girondins. But though there may be pity for ths 
Nationalist leaders, surely common-sense suggests that it is 
madness at a moment like this to assume that they could 
undertake the government of Ireland, and, now that the 
wildest passions have been aroused, that they could do in da 
of pa and eclipse what they were unable to do in da 
of comparative calm. Facts show us that, for good or be 
evil, they are not the men who now control the bulk of the 
Irish population. 

It will be said, no doubt, that we are unfair to the Nation. 
alists—that though they were not able to prevent a local 
outbreak in Dublin, they were able to control the forces of 
revolt in the greater part of the country, and that it was 
owing to their action that Ireland as a whole remained fairly 
calm. We regret to say that we see no evidence in favour 
of this view and a great deal to the contrary. The West and 
South did not break into revolt because the German aid did 
not arrive, or rather was prevented from arriving, and because 
there was a sufficient military force in Ireland to render risings 
too dangerous. Revolt was planned on a huge scale, and if the 
conspiracy, instead of miscarrying, had, as it very nearly did, 
pursued a prosperous course, large districts of Ireland would 
have broken into flame. Mischief of the deadliest kind was 
afoot, but, Heaven be thanked! Mischief’s feet tripped. 
Instead of Nationalist Volunteers being available to put down 
the Sinn Feiners, they were, with a few exceptions, either 
passive, or else showed signs that at the first success of the 
rebels they would go over to them. There was only one 
part of Ireland which was safe and loyal from the begia- 
ning, and that was Ulster, and especially the six counties 
which form what we have termed the Protestant Ulster. Not 
a rebel moved there, for the very good and sufficient reason 
that, quite apart from the military, there were thousands of 
Ulster Volunteers ready to keep the peace, and accord to the 
men inspired by German ideas and supported by German gold 
the treatment they deserved. That, again, is a fact from 
which common-sense draws an obvious inference. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we have merely pointed out 
what common-sense teaches us we should not do, and not 
what we should do. We are not afraid of the challenge. We 
will put ourselves in the position of those who disagree with 
us about Ireland—who do not believe that the Union, with all 
its faults, is the government which divides Ireland least, which 
on the whole has not only regulated the relations between 
Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom best, but has also 
best regulated the relations between the two parts of Ireland, 
the North and the South, the Protestant and the Romaa 
Catholic. Looking at matters from the point of view of those 
who still believe that the Union must be dissolved, and that 
the six Protestant counties of the North must be placed under— 
we will not beg the question by saying the Sinn Feiners, but 
the Nationalist majority of the South, we believe that common 
sense teaches us that it would be madness to choose this 
moment, or indeed any moment till the war is over, to put ¢ 
Home Rule Act into operation. What common-sense teaches 
persons of all parties who dare look the factsin the face 1 that 
a Constitutional and political moratorium till the war 1s ovet 
is the only policy which can be safely resorted to in Treland. 

We have left out the possibility, or we fear it must be 
called the dream, that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redm 
will be able to come together and agree to some undefin 
system of governing Ireland which will be accepted by 
parties. Of this we shall ref say that, if a miracle ta 
place, we shall bow our heads in silent gratitude. Until 
however, the miracle happens, there is the workaday world 
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Jand to be dealt with. Here we say once more—Follow 


the dictates of common-sense, and do not let sentiment, 
fastidiousness, weariness, or impotence of mind prepare fresh 
evils for Ireland and fresh dangers for the British people. 
We are at war, remember, not conducting a Constitutional 


kindergarten. 


FIRST BLOOD FOR THE V.T.C. 


ENCEFORTH the Volunteer Training Corps will have 
H the right to bear themselves with pride and confidence. 
They will remember that men of their own type and organiza- 
tion—men wearing the familiar “G.R.” brassard—were 
called upon to fulfil just such functions in an emergency as 
the V.T.C. have confidently offered to fulfil, and that they 
acquitted themselves right gallantly and honourably. This 
happened in the Irish revolt. The V.T.C. in Dublin were 
the first to have the honour of shedding their blood in their 
country’s cause. Those who were killed and wounded fell, 
it is true, under Sinn Fein and not under German bullets, 
but their military achievements ensured the progress of 
British arms just as much, even if indirectly, as though they 
had been fighting in France. We have read reports of the 
loyalty and bravery of the Nationalist Volunteers in Ireland, 
and we would say no word to detract from the honour properly 
due to any man who scorned to fight on the side of Germany 
and risked his life to show his true allegiance. But we want 
here only to tell the story of what was done by the “G.R.” 
Volunteers when they were taken at a complete disadvantage 
and displayed a steadiness, enthusiasm, resource, and en- 
durance which would have done credit to a corps of old 
soldiers. Some of these Volunteers had been Volunteers 
in the pre-Territorial days, but most of them had not. The 
majority had acquired their military discipline solely from 
training since the war began. They were all, we believe, 
men over the military age. It is desirable to remind English 
readers of the distinctions between the various bodies of 
Volunteers in Ireland. There are no fewer than five groups : 
(1) The Ulster Volunteers ; (2) the Nationalist (or Redmondite) 
Volunteers; (3) the Irish (or Sinn Fein) Volunteers, many 
of whom are seceders from the Nationalist Volunteers ; 
(4) the Labour (or Larkinite) Volunteers; (5) the Volunteer 
Training Corps (or “G.R.” Volunteers). The last-named 
Volunteers cannot be said strictly to belong to the same 
organization as the “G.R.” Volunteers in England, because 
when the War Office delegated the management of the V.T.C. 
to the Central Association of V.T.C., under the presidency 
of Lord Desborough, the Association’s control did not extend 
to Ireland. In ail military measures since the beginning 
of the war Ireland has, of course, been treated as a country 
apart. But to all intents and purposes the “ G.R.” Volun- 
teers in Ireland are the same organization as we know in 
England, and they have always been in touch with the 
Central Association in London. That fact is outwardly 
— by their adoption of the “G.R.” brassard. 

Ve understand that what the Dublin V.T.C. did during the 
revolt was as follows. On Monday, April 24th, the Ist 
(Dublin) Battalion paraded at Beggar's Bush Barracks. 
There were four companies composed of the Irish Rugby 
Union Football Corps, the St. Andrew’s Corps, the Dublin 
Veterans Corps, the Glasnevin Corps, as well as City and 
Railway Corps, and some motor-cyclists. The whole force, 
in spite of the number of units, was only about a hundred and 
twenty strong. It marched out of Dublin and took part in 
some field exercises in which the object was to drive back a 
force of Kingstown and Greystones Volunteers. We imagine 
that what followed is the only case on record of a sham fight 
turning into the real thing. Early in the afternoon the sham 

ht was over, and the V.T.C. of both sides began to march 
back to their quarters. Then came to the Dublin Volurteers 
the amazing news that the Sinn Feiners were in revolt, and 
that several buildings in Dublin were in their hands. The 
commander of the Ist Dublin Battalion decided without a 
moment’s hesitation what to do. The battalion marched 
for an hour and twenty minutes without a halt, and in this 
time covered the distance from Tilnock to Beggar’s Bush 

acks. They found the barracks being besieged, and on 
*pproaching them came under a sharp fire from the Sinn 
emers. They had no ammunition for their rifles; they did 
not even carry bayonets. Meanwhile their “ G.R.” bras- 
sards made them easy targets. Their commander with an 
advance party managed to enter the barracks by the front 
entrance, taking with him a member of the Football Corps, 
who was mortally wounded. The remainder of the column 
was ordered to retire—a difficult and trying movement which 
Was carried out with complete steadiness. This part of the 
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column made its way to the back of the barracks, marching 
in single file till a place was reached where it seemed possible 
to climb over the wall. Eighty-one men and nine officers 
climbed over and joined the besieged garrison. There were 
only seventeen Lee-Enfield rifles in the barracks, and the 
Volunteers had only six which would take the ‘303 cartridge. 
The Volunteers were instructed to use their old Italian rifles 
as clubs if the Sinn Feiners attempted to rush them. A 
member of the battalion who had not taken part in the day's 
exercises pluckily came to the barracks in plain clothes, 
bringing a few more rifles. 

We have written as though the whole of the column suc- 
ceeded in entering the barracks, but it is necessary to say 
here that a part of the battalion, numbering about forty 
men, had been detached before the main body began to 
march back to Dublin. This body marched into Dublin by a 
different route under Mr. F. H. Browning, the well-known 
football player and sportsman of Trinity College, and came 
under a hotter fire than the main body. Mr. Browning 
was mortally wounded, and was tended with splendid courage 
by some of his companions while the Sinn Feiners continued 
to fire on them. Very few of this party succeeded in 
— the barracks. Its percentage of casualties was 

igh. 

In the course of the siege of the barracks, which continued 
for several days,a message was sent to the Regular officer in 
command offering him reinforcements, but pointing out that 
he should not accept them if he felt able to hold on without 
them, as men were urgently needed elsewhere. He refused 
the reinforcements—surely a high compliment to the Volun- 
teers who formed so considerable a part of his garrison. The 
total casualties of the Dublin Battalion were six killed and 
ten wounded. 

The moral for the War Office and for the whole country 
is too obvious to be laboured. The Volunteer Training Corps 
under the Central Association will do what they offer to do, 
and, moreover, will do anything within reason that they are 
asked to do. Possibly it is too flattering to the English 
V.T.C. to associate them with the performance of their gallant 
comrades in Dublin. But in such circumstances we can 
only eay that the sole evidence available on the subject 
encourages the view that men who receive the V.T.C. training 
can conduct themselves as disciplined and useful soldiers. 
What we have narrated is a truly fine record. It at once 
suggests a policy to the authorities—to take the V.T.C. very 
seriously as part-time sold iers—and serves as a model and ap 
inspiration to the V.T.C. themselves. 

J 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 


HIS is not a moment when we desire to waste words 
and energy in praise of anybody, whether it be the 
nation as a whole, the Prime Minister, or his Government. 
We want to give, and we mean to give, the Cabinet strong, 
consistent, and helpful support, but not adulation. The 
time for laurels is not in the middle of the fight, but at the end, 
if they are then earned. All the Government have a right 
to ask for, and we are bound to say that it is all they do ask 
for, is confidence, not floral tributes. They want to be given 
a chance to do their duty unhampered by the distraction 
either of curses or of lamentations, heady invectives or stric- 
tures based upon idle rumour or malicious gossip. You may 
ask a man to put his whole strength into dragging a motor-car 
out of a ditch, but unless you are a fool you do not, while the 
operation is going on, nag at him for his folly in having got 
into the ditch, and for his lack of prescience in not having 
taken another road. Above all, you do not ask him strings 
of useless questions as to why he does not use his strength 
from the other side, or in some unessentially different way, 
and, if he does not give an immediate, civil, and ingenious 
answer, call him a sulky, idiotic brute who is trying to 
tyrannize over his kind employer. “ Don’t jog his arm,” 
should be the order of the day. But to discountenance 
nagging is not to encourage laudation. Praise even where 
it is most deserved, and in many cases it is much more 
deserved than the ordinary public has the least idea of, can 
wait. The horse—to change the metaphor—does not want 
to be “gentled” but kept in his collar, and, above all, he 
does not want to be irritated by tugs at the reins, flicking of 
the whip, or attempts by the driver first to back out and then 
to rush through. 

So much for the trie position which the public ought to 
maintain towards the Government in the crisis of a great 
war. Unfortunately there have been moments of late 
when the public, or rather a section of them, have treated 
Ministers, and especially the Prime Minister, with injustier 
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so grave and so palpable that the gorge of any fair-minded 
man must have risen at it. In spite, then, of our good 
intentions in regard to no adulation and strict attention 
to the job in hand “for the duration,” it has become 
absolutely necessary to say a word on the other side 
in response to the attacks on the Prime Minister. It is he 
who in public, and still more in private, has been the butt 
of every crossgrained critic, and cf that ignoble army of war 
martyrs whose essential impulse when they are worried, 
nervous, or depressed is to find some one whom they can 
abuse as “the most callous, indifferent, idle, deceitful, 
untrustworthy, and unscrupulous of politicians.” Painful 
as it may be to these votaries of the scapegoat cure, we 
venture to say that the Prime Minister is not the creature of 
their imaginings. He has plenty of faults as a politician, and 
in the past—?.e., before the war—he did much evil in the land, 
chiefly because he carried our system of party government to 
the extreme point, and used his wonderful powers of 
Parliamentary management to maintain and increase rather 
than to mitigate the evils of that system. Since the war, 
however, he has done his best to retrieve the evils of the 
past. We must go further. The country owes him a great 
deal for his conduct of affairs, and when all is known, and 
the full story is told, history will, we believe, not merely 
acquit him of the charges which have been brought against 
him, but pronounce that he has displayed great qualities— 
qualities which were necessary to our ultimate success. 

In the first place, Mr. Asquith did what is essential in the 
man at the top. He fermed a mental picture of what was 
needed, chose a scheme for carrying out h's funct:ons, and has 
stuck to that scheme ever since. Whether it was absolutely 
the best scheme we are not now going to discuss. The great 
thing is that he had a view, and that he adhered to it instead of 
first obeying one impulse and then another. His plan of cam- 
paign was to maintain national unity even at the sacrifice of 
pace, and even if it involved a certain loss of the nation’s 


energies. At the very beginning of the crisis he realized | 


that war could not be avoided without loss of honour and 
less of goed faith, and so without incurring the deadliest of 
perils. Thereupon ke made up his mind to bring not 
only the majority but the whole of his party into line, and 
thus secure a united nation. He was determined that the 
nation should move as a whole, and that even if the march 
were thereby delayed, the advance guard should never run 
eway from the main column. Who can doubt that herein 
he was wise in principle, even if the halts often tended to 
exasperate those who do not realize the dangers that come 
from a disorderly advance. Suvaroff, the great Russian 
General of the early Napoleonic Wars, is said to have acted 
on the maxim, La téte de Tarmée n’attend pas la queue. But 
that was a dangerous though a gallant maxim. The Prime 
Minister from the very beginning saw what was the right 
course for the ship of State and kept her on it. 

Mr. Asquith has shown throughout a quality which is 
essential to a leader, though it is apt to expose him to every 
sort of accusation. He has shown the quality of imperturba- 
bility. This in times of stress can easily be called indif- 
ference or want of understanding of the true situation. Yet 
it is a quality which every subordinate in a difficult place 
wishes above all things to find in his chief. There has 
never been a trace of panic, or of that rashness or 
recklessness of action which too often is used to hide 
panic. He has kept cool himself, and helped the nation 
to keep cool. He has never let his mind be awed by rumour, 
or permitted himself to be deflected from his main purpose 
by this or that call for excited action. Again, he has not 
rushed into the other extreme and paraded an indefensible 
optimism. Further, he has not attempted to make excuses 
for blunders or miscalculations. He has not bewailed his 
ill-luck or called upon fortune to vindicate his helpless plight. 
Without ostentation and without complaint, he has kept the 
even tenor of his way—not an easy task in such a war as the 
present, with the world crashing around him, with all eyes 
upon him, and with angry and sometimes even malignant 
critics ready to fall upon every slip and magnify it as a crime. 
Worst of all, a good many of his assailants have represented 
him as callous to the sufferings of the nation. They have drawn 
us a picture of a happy-go-lucky middle-aged gentleman 
taking the war at his ease in Downing Street, little concerned 
at its horrors or as to how long it may last if only he can 
keep his comfortable place. That imperturbability of 
which we have spoken, and which we are sure has been a 
national asset of no mean importance, has been brought up 
against him as proof of his want of sympathy or want of 
apprehension of the greatness of the issues involved. One 








es 
might imagine, indeed, from some of these personal strictures 
that the war had not affected him personally ; that he had 
avoided the personal troubles, anxicties, and sufferings which 
fall upon other men ; and that he was able to take an Olympian 
attitude because the war did not touch his life and exact 
personal sacrifices. And here we must write in a way whic 

we fear, will give personal annoyance to Mr. Asquith. We 
must mention a matter to which the Prime Minister has 
never alluded in public. Yet, had he been of a different 
temperament, it is one which he might have easily exploited 
to his own advantage. People who talk as if Mr. Asquith 
had kept himself clear of the personal sacrifices of the war 
forget that his home has been touched as much as any in the 
land. He has had three sons fighting at the front, and all 
have held posts of danger. His eldest son is serving with the 
Grenadier Guards—at what particular place it is not oye 
business to say, but the world knows that the Guards do not 
get the safe spots in the firing line. Another son, an officer 
in the Royal Naval Division, was badly wounded at Gallipoli; 
and the third, a Blue Marine and an excellent war poet, ws. 
had temporarily to leave his battery through injuries received 
on active service. The Prime Minister might have boo 
excused if, in view of the attacks made upon him, he had 
let the public realize what the war meant to him and those 
dearest to him—had explained how truly he could claim 
sympathy from the million homes placed exactly as his 
own. Of no man is it more true to say that the war “ lies 
in his bed, walks up and down with him.” That he has 
never let the world know this is a reticence of a very 
memorable kind. It is Roman in its quality, and should 
appeal to all Englishmen. Lastly, no man dare say that the 
members of his family have asked or received any sort of 
preference, or have been given the soft or the sensational jobs. 
They have taken the rough-and-tumble of the war like the 
sons in any other ordinary well-to-do English family. And 
this can be no accident. There must have been Generals 
who would have been by no means unwilling to have one 
of the Prime Minister’s sons on their Staff, and so make 
sure that the deeds of the Blank Division should come 
under the notice of Downing Street in “ home letters.” 
That Mr. Asquith and his gallant sons have felt too much 
what belongs to the part of English gentlemen to make 
play with their sacrifices is something of which the natioa 
as well as they themselves have a nght to be proud. Ne 
sensible man will, of course, exaggerate what they have done 
in this respect. It was merely a matter of good taste, but 
it is the kind of good taste which deserves to be remembered 
when most people count any stick good enough with which 
to belabour the Prime Minister. 


There is one other quality that the Prime Minister possesses 
which is an asset of some importance at a crisis like the present. 
He seems to have the power of inverting the usual feeling 
towards men in high position. As a rule, the men who are 
nearest to the King or the Vizier are the men who think least 
of him. With Mr. Asquith Omne ignotum pré magnifico s 
reversed. Criticism seems to be at the maximum with those 
who know him least and who judge on public form and publie 
rumour. He appears to have a power of impressing his 
colleagues more than the crowd. ‘Take, for example, the 
Unionist statesmen who joined his Administration last May. 
Undoubtedly their confidence in him has not declined but has 
increased. Familiarity has not bred intellectual contempt but 
just the reverse. It is the nolwm and not the tgnotum which 
here is pro magnifico. This political oddity is due, in al 
probability, to the fact that Mr. Asquith, whatever else he 
may be, is not a selfish man, but inspires his colleagues with 
the feeling that he is politically playing for the team and ne 
merely for his own hand. 

But if we run on we shall end by dropping into eulogy 
when all we desire to do is to defend Mr. Asquith from unjust 
charges. To speak frankly, his views, his actions, and 
attitude towards politics are not those which have wom 
or are ever likely to win, approval in the Spectator. 
There is, and always must be, between our views and his 
a great gulf fixed. That, however, is not going to prevent 
us from doing him justice in a time of national crisis, ® 
from recognizing that he has been most unfairly attacked, 
nay, traduced, and that the public will not merely be 
guilty of ignoble action, but will actually be weakening t 
national effort at a moment when it ought to be strengthened, 
if they pay attention to the insidious attempts to poison thet 
minds against the Prime Minister. Let their motto be thas 
written up above the piano in the Californian “ Saloon ” in the 
days of the gold rush: ‘ Do not shoot at the pianist ; he@ 
doing his best.” 
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——————— 
IRISH PROSPERITY. 


N spite of the war, we have the Irish problem -with us 
again, happily with this modification, that on all sides 

a desire is expressed to mitigate rather than to magnify 
{undamental differences. Everybody is talking about the 
desirability of a settlement, and though such vague talk is 
not likely to lead to any definite result, at least it forms a 
better basis for a settlement than the wrangling of ordinary 
art politics. In the long run, however, very little is to 
i gained by shutting one’s eyes to hard facts. There are 
two very hard facts in connexion with the Irish problem. 
The first is the existence of two separate nationalities in 
Jreland. ‘This fact would be beyond dispute but for 
the very excusable habit which both nationalities have 
of calling themselves Irish. Every Ulsterman is rightly 
oud also to be an Irishman, and repudiates the claim of 
Nationalists that they alone represent Ireland. 


the ate 

Ireland are, partly*from racial and partly from religious influ- 
ences, banded together in a group for which there is no 
word so convenient as nationality. The rest of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, again partly from racial and partly from 
religious influences, form another group which is essentially 
a separate nationality. These two main groups are irrecon- 
cilably divided upon the question of the government of the 
country which they jointly inhabit. From the outsider’s 
point of view, the most obvious way of reconciling them 


would be to divide the country between them ; but that is a | 


solution which hitherto both groups have repudiated, though 
for very different reasons. 

The second fundamental fact is the economic dependence 
of Ireland upon Great Britain. Curiously enough, this 
consideraticn applies much more to that portion of Ireland 
which is inhabited by the Nationalists than to the portion 
inhabited by the Unionists. The greater part of Ulster is 
not only economically self-supporting, but is able to con- 
tribute to the support of the rest of Ireland. Southern and 
Western Ireland are dependent upon Great Britain. Yet, 
except for the small fraction of the Nationalist Party 
which Mr. W. O’Brien represents, the Nationalists have 
litherto refused to recognize this economic dependence. 
That refusal can no longer be maintained in face of the very 
remarkable manifesto issued the other day by the Irish 
Parliamentary Party a3 the result of a long discussion in a 
Committee-room of the House of Commons. The full text 
of this manifesto appeared in the morning papers of May 11th. 
The main purpose of this remarkable document was to prove 
that the Sinn Feiners were not justified in their criticisms 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party. Most English people 
have not even yet fully realized how wide is the gulf between 
the Sinn Feiners and the Irish Parliamentarians. It is not a 
gulf of new creation. Long before the war the extreme Irish 
Nationalists had begun to organize themselves in opposition 
tothe party led by Mr. John Redmond. The struggle between 
the Ulstermen and the Nationalists gave the Sinn Feiners an 
excuse for establishing a Volunteer movement of their own, 
and one of the most interesting features of Irish politics 
shortly before the war was the struggle made by the Sinn 
Feiners to prevent Mr. Redmond obtaining control of this 
Volunteer movement. They evidently succeeded better 
than appeared at the moment. Looking at the situation in 
the light of facts that the rebellion has revealed, it is now 
clear that the driving elements in the Nationalist Party were 
inspired by Sinn Fein sentiments. Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon, who were the constant advisers of Mr. Birrell, per- 
sistently underestimated the Sinn Fein movement, hoping 
that they would ultimately be able either to suppress or to 
annex it. The rebellion has proved that their estimate was 
mistaken, and the Irish Parliamentary Party now feels that 
the ground has been cut from under its feet, and that if it is 
to preserve itself it must at all costs conciliate the Sinn 
Feiners, That explains the bitterness with which the Nation- 
alists in the House of Commons have condemned the execution 
of the leaders among the Irish rebels, and it also explains 
the fervour with which the Nationalists now insist upon the 


economic benefits which Ireland has enjoyed during the past | 
} assertion 


thirty or forty years. A list of these benefits is set out in the 
mantiesto above referred to. This statement is so important 
that we venture to quote it almost in extenso : 
“ 2 . . 
, Two-thirds of the entire land of the country has passed into the 
—_ of the people. The remaining third is in process of gradual 
tansfer, and the soil of Ircland is now more securely vested in the 
People of Ireland than at any period of our country’s history. Tens of 
ousands of cottages have been built all over Ireland in which, at a 
moderate rent and with a portion of land, the Irish labourers have 


transformed from the worst-housed, worst-clothed, and worst-fed | 


Never- | 
theless, the Ulstermen and the Unionists in the South of | 








class in Europe into the best-housed, the most comfortable, and the moat 
independent body of labourers in the world. In the congested dist-icta 
grass ranches have been acquired and divided up into economic holdings 
for the people. Slated, roomy, and healthy houses have taken the 
place of the miserable cabins, and there has grown up in some of the 
most poverty-stricken districts in the North-West, West, and South af 
Ireland a new Ireland of happy and prosperous homes. . . . In so far 
as the local government of Ireland is concerned, it has been wrenched 
from tho landlords and is now in entire possession of the people, with 
Chairmen and members freely chosen by the poople themselves. . . . 
Hard as are the conditions of many of the workmen of Ireland in tha 
cities, unhealthy as still are many of their dwellings, grants and Acts have 
bogun the great work of providing healthy and choap homes for the 
toilers. In every effort to put down sweating, the abuso of tho truck 
system, the efficient administration of the Factory Acts, the safoguarding 
of the right of combination, and the protection of the interests of Trade 
Unions, the Irish National Party have been ablo to extend to Iroland 
every benefit that tho popular representatives of Great Britain have 
been able to obtain for their constituents. ... The tenants in the 
towns have achieved a charter far in excess of anything ever extended 
to any city or town in England. With England, Ireland has been enablef 
to share to the full in the programme of social reform. Old-age pensions 
have brought comfort and hopo to tena of thousands of old men and 
women who otherwise would havo had an old ago of poverty and 
despair.” 

Needless to say, all these advantages that Ireland has 
gained in the past generation and a half are attributed te 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, and the list is put forward 
in order to prove that the policy of this party is superior 
to the policy of the extreme Sinn Feiners. Yet it is sufficiently 
obvious that none of the benefits enumerated with such 
fervour could have been secured unless the British majority 
in the House of Commons had approved, and the British 
taxpayer had been willing to provide the necessary funds. 
There are, it is true, many Irishmen who try to justify them- 
selves for accepting British money by asserting that Great 
Britain owed some tremendous debt to Ireland. The only 
fact which can be brought forward in support of that statement 
is that during a few years in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the yield of Irish revenue to the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom slightly exceeded the expenses incurred 
by that Exchequer on behalf of Ireland, including a reasonable 
contribution for military and naval expenditure. During 
these few years it is true that Ireland regarded as an entity 
was over-taxed, although it is equally true that no individual 
Irishman paid any higher tax than individual Englishmen or 
Scotsmen in the same position; and it is also true that 
several taxes to which England and Scotland are subject 
have never been imposed upon Ireland. The main explana- 
tion of the temporary over-taxation of Ireland is that Irishmen 
insisted on drinking a larger amount of whisky. 

But even if full credit be given to Ireland for these few 
years of over-taxation, a heavy balance remains on the other 
side. Constantly loans have been made out of the common 
Exchequer for purely Irish purposes, and subsequently 
written off as irrecoverable debts. Later in the nineteenth 
century, as taxation was shifted from commodities to incomes, 
the whole of the financial grievance of the Irishman dis- 
appeared, and Ireland became a burden upon the British 
taxpayer. More than this, British statesmen deliberately 
adopted, to a larger measure than ever before, the policy of 
using the wealth of the more successful portions of the kingdom 
to improve the economic conditions of the less successful 
portions. Irishmen accepted these boons without hesitation, 
but equally without gratitude. At the same time, they were 
so conscious of the value of what they were receiving that 
even when the negotiations for conceding a complete system 
of Home Rule to Ireland were being carried through, the 
Nationalists insisted that England and Scotland and Wales 
must continue to provide Ireland with many of the services 
previously paid for out of the common Exchequer. Take, 
for example, old-age pensions. If there is any service which 
is essentially local or provincial in its character, it is this 
service; yet the Home Rule Act enacts that Irish old-age 
pensions are to be provided by British taxpayers. In the 
same way, the very heavy cost of the Irish land purchase 
scheme remains a charge upon the British taxpayer. 

It is well that these facts should be brought out, and that 
the public mind should be familiarized with them. English 
people are too apt to depreciate themselves, and to accept 
other people’s criticism of their conduct. Against the Irish 
that England has misgoverned Ireland during 
seven centuries we have to set the fact that in most parts 
of the world British rule has proved remarkably successful. 
We are therefore entitled to argue that if British rule has 
failed in Ireland, the failure is not entirely the fault of the 
people who live on this side of St. George’s Chann ‘l. Neverthe- 
less, the driving force of the Nationalist movement in Ireland 
is an inherited bitterness against England. That bitterness 
may or may not be justified by the history of the past 
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relationships between the two countries, relationships which go 
back for seven hundred years ; but ifit is so justified, then the 
extreme Irish Nationalists must be prepared to give logical 
effect to their anti-English sentiment. They are not prepared 
to do so. They are not prepared to cut Ireland so cceplaudy 
adrift from Great Britain that the Irish people shall cease 
to enjoy the privilege of drawing money from the British 
Exchequer, and of sending their agricultural products untaxed 
into the British market. We all know that no Nationalist, 
no matter what his particular section of patriotism, would look 
at any Home Rule scheme unless accompanied by a thumping 
annual subsidy to be paid by England and Scotland. What 
would the world have said had Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi 
warned the Austrians that they would not accept freedom 
for Lombardy or Venetia unless the foreign tyrant paid them 
in perpetuity a handsome annual tribute ? 





AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


HE London correspondent of one of the most important 
Italian newspapers, La Stampa, in its issue of April 13th 
devotes a long and memorable article to the English forces 
in the field, dealing specially with the new formations. What 
will make this article of peculiar interest to the readers of 
the Spectator is the fact that the writer describes at length the 
foundation, the organization, and the work of the National 
Reserve. Our vigilant foreign critic, Signor Prati, has 
managed to realize (not an easy task, considering the way in 
which the National Reserve was absorbed into the Army) 
how great a part the National Reserve played, first in 
enabling us to mobilize, and next in the raising and 
instructing of the New Army. After describing the immensity 
of the task before our improvisers of millions, he continues :— 


“ One thing alone facilitated the undertaking. It was the intervention 
of the National Reserve. Now I will tell you what this National 
Reserve was. It was not an official Reserve, a branch of the Second 
Line. It existed in mid-air, on its own account. It was a free Associa- 
tion formed about the year 1910 on private initiative. It was pro- 
moted and founded by a journalist, the most English of English jour- 
nalists, the editor of the Spectator. Its members were for the most 
part ex-soldiers of the Regulars, who had passed out of the Reserve 
also, and a small part were ex-volunteers from some of the Colonial 
wars. At bottom, it might be said, they had the élan of the old Army, 
and they possessed for the most part the same degree of training and 
experience. But they had striven in vain to obtain complete official 
recognition, and they were not bound by law to lend services of any 
kind. They became an Association solely because a very wise and 
far-seeing journalist had grasped the importance of not allowing them 
to be dispersed, and they Geoksende to offer their services as volunteers 
of the old guard in case of war. Their limit of service was fifty years, 
the equivalent of our forty years, and the Association numbered some 
two hundred and fifty thousand members. It ought to have been 
of inestimable value, but people only became aware of it at the 
outbreak of war. When war broke out, the National Reserve 
without hesitation intervened as follows. Thousands and thousands of 
these ex-soldiers enrolled themselves in the New Army, which in this 
case winked at their limitation of age. Other thousands entered the 
ranks of the Territorials. Other thousands offered themselves as in- 
structors for the new formations. About two hundred thousand 
members of the National Reserve became absorbed in such a way as to 
form the first skeleton of Kitchener's Army, they consolidated the 
Territorial Army, and, as sergeants, they initiated in the art of soldiering 
the masses of men who flocked to the colours. Their contribution 
towards the creation of the new English infantry was marvellous.” 

Though it does not, strictly speaking, concern the use of the 
National Reserve, Signor Prati’s description of the raising of 
the new forces is so vivid and full of insight that we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote it :— 

“But there was a great deal still to be done. Privates and officers 
alike had to begin with the alphabet. Only the Territorials and the 
members of the various Officers’ Training Corps had a glimmering of 
an idea of military life. Any idea of science was Jacking even to them. 
All the others were as innocent of the art of war as they were of Sanscrit. 
The students, business men, professionals, and clerks who offered 
themselves as officers, and the workmen, miners, shopmen, and farm 
labourers who enrolled themselves as privates, were youths who two 
months earlier would have laughed in your face if you had told them 
that some day they might have to get into khaki. They felt they 
were too civilized for that. ‘They no longer admitted that war remains 
the most tenaciously human thing there is. The idea that even the 
most timid, the most harmless, the most mild, the most ‘ evolutionized ’ 
of their kind would take to talking of war point blank, as if they were 
hardened warriors, to discussing with the greatest familiarity guns and 
explosives, submarines and aerial torpedoes, never entered their heads. 
Nothing was ready but the material. The material was, generally 
speaking, very good, although it came mostly from the towns, and not 
eo much from the country as would have been desirable. It cannot 
be repeated too often that there flocked to the English colours human 
material furnished with fighting instincts and of a physical quality 
quickened by active sports; that the Anglo-Saxon education helped 
them by its incitements to specialize in things which make for fearless- 
ness, and the power to take the bull by the horns at a crisis; that this 
same education had predisposed them to a certain habit of discipline, 
by playing games of sport in teams, where loyal and unswerving obedi- 
ence to a leader was enjoined; that an hereditary adaptability, a 
certain general education which excluded pedantry of all kinds, and an 
initial willingness to volunteer figured among their strong points, 
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THE BRITISH SHARE. 

iy the war goes on long enough, a considerable number of people 

scattered up and down the world will have learnt that vies 
they want to know what Englishmen have accomplished the 
worst person to ask is an Englishman. If an Englishman is asked 
what his personal deeds or merits are, he will understate them or 
disguise them. He has been trained to believe that this habit is 
required by modesty. It is possible that he is often mistaken, 4 
foreigner who asks an Englishman just what he is capable of probably 
hopes to be accurately informed. He does not appreciate what 
is intended to be modesty, but might just as easily be called affecta. 
tion. It is misleading, and therefore annoying when discovered, 
The Englishman’s manner of talking about himself is matched by 
his manner of talking about those who govern him. He is first 
and last a disparager. Although this trait has run through many 
generations of the English character, it has not been recognized 
abroad except by a few. We say something about ourselves—that 
we are a wretched set of bunglers and slackers, for instance— 
either in our conversation or in newspapers and books, and the 
foreigner takes us at our word. “ Bunglers and slackers? (Of 
course they are. Why, they admit it themselves.” If a French. 
man gravely told us that his country was tottering towards a fall, 
we should believe him if we knew him to be a reasonable and obser. 
vant man. It would be natural, as it would also be courteous, 
to do so. If an American told us a like thing of his country, we 
should also believe him under the same conditions. In most cases 
we should be right, for it is not characteristic of Frenchmen or 
Americans habitually to traduce themselves or their systems before 
others. You may take their criticisms and estimates as attempts 
at accurate evaluations. But if the foreigner believes what the 
Englishman says of himself, he is at once hopelessly at sea. The 
Englishman does not mean to be dishonest. When he measures 
his own performances, he wants to avoid the deadly sin of boasting; 
and when he disparages those who rule over him, he speaks out of a 
native sense of independence which has, one supposes, to be con- 
tinually gratified lest it should die of disuse. Of course, the 
Germans (except Herr Harden and a very few others) do not talk 
like this. In their amazing docility they do not want to do s0, 
Even if they wanted to, they would not be allowed to do it. 

Our national characteristic bears very closely upon the opinion 
which the world has formed of whet Britain has done in the war, 
We are misunderstood. The same thing happened in the Crimean 
War, and for the same reasons. We muddled that war, it is true; 
but it was very far from the truth that our much-enduring Army 
acted as a kind of inefficient reserve to the French. What we 
said of ourselves was accepted literally here, and probably ip 
France ; what the French, justly and accurately, said of themselves 
was also accepted literally. The resulting comparison was absurd. 
If Englishmen say less than is true of their own merits, they often 
say much more than is true of their own bad qualities. They 
do themselves an injustice, perhaps to encourage in themselves 
the delusion that they are never swayed by weak sentiments. 
An officer who was at Loos has recalled the bloodthirsty threats 
against the enemy which were spouted forth by his men. An 
incident in the sequel showed the value of these things. Some 
dejected-looking German prisoners were standing in the British 
lines waiting to be taken down to the base, when a British soldier 
renowned for his fire-breathing qualities, who had declared 
that the whole lot ought to be shot out of hand, approached one 
of the German prisoners stealthily—as though he were doing 
some discreditable act—and slipped his only apple into the mans 
hand. 

It is very pleasant when a foreign observer discovers that we 
are not so bad as we paint ours-lves, and discharges the office of 
saying what as a people we do not very readily say for ourselves. 
We have read with much pleasure an article called “ Is England 
Doing her Part?” by Mr. Frederick Palmer, the well-known 
American correspondent, in a recent number of Collier's Weekly. 
He describes how he listened to various cranks holding forth ia 
Hyde Park, and he takes the indulgence with which they are 
regarded as a sign of our national desire to keep alive the habit of 
speaking our minds. Let every one be free to do that. Mr. Pa.met 
was in Hong Kong when the news arrived of the British defeat 
at Magersfontein. In the large German Club, ablaze with lights, 
champagne-corks were soon popping in konour of the great 
news. When a foreigner remarked that it was wonderful that a 
crowd did not attack the club, an Englishman replied: “ But 
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it's their club. They've a right to celebrate in any way they 
choose.” The right to say what you like, Mr. Palmer discovers, 
is always being contended for in Britain :— . 

“To read the excerpts from the English papers as published in 
America you would think that all the inhabitants of Britain were slackers, 
trikers, and muddlers. As tho late Charles A. Dana said: ‘It is not 
: ws if a dog bites a man, but it is news if a man bites a dog.’ The 
oml attracts attention. If the Welsh minors strike, if a society 
- mposed of five hundred of the forty million people in the British Isles 
Goslanes that it is for non-resistance—that is news. It isn’t news if 
three million Englishmen have enlisted to fight for England, and aro 
undergoing the merciless drill for ten hours a day... . Any criticism 
of England in her own press the censors let through to America, but 
they would allow no criticism of their Allies in their own press. Accord- 
ing to the British press, no French or Russian general has over been 
guilty of an error, and British generals have been guilty of little else.” 
Mr. Palmer says that the British do not know how to advertise. 
When they are working hard they have not the art of seeming to 
work. Ho know a Staff officer who sat up working till three in 
the morning, and said when he started again at seven: “I was 
muddling away almost to daylight.” 

Mr. Palmer measures our achievement by what Britain, so to 
epeak, contracted to do. Her contract was to keep the seas, and, 
for the rest, to provide a small Army mobile and highly trained. 
Mr. Palmer might have added that we always contemplated using 
our finance as a very powerful weapon. Anything over and above 
the contract is, or ought to be, accounted a merit. No Englishman 
dreamed of producing an Army of anything like the size of that 
which now fights abroad. The tradition of Chatham had never 
ceased to be our guide—supremacy at sea plus a relatively small 
Army that could be thrown in on the side of Allies to turn the 
ecale. The contract has been literally and scrupulously honoured, 
and how much has been done besides! Of the Navy Mr. Palmer 
gays :-— 

“A witness of its efficiency exists in every British merchant ship 
that sails. No German sails the open seas unless in disguise. Many 
more than a million British soldiers are abroad, and all their guns, and 
the food for both men and guns, have been transported safely oversea ; 
and by sea the wounded have been brought home. So far as I know, 
not a soldier or gun has been lost in the passage from France to England. 
British sea-borne trade, including exports, increased for the month of 
February, 1916, over February, 1915. Channel steamers run as usual. 
Passengers and freight go and come between England and France and 
America in spite of the submarine. Including the regular naval and the 
auxiliary vessels, some 3,000 ships are under Sir John Jellicoe’s com- 
mand. Success in keeping tight the blockade between Iceland and the 
North Sea surpasses expectations. It was feared that a number of 
raiders might get by, and considering that the fog in the North Sea is 
often so thick that a man can hardly see his own hand held out before 
kim, it is amazing that only one raider has been able to get by at this 
writing. The fuss made over that single one is proof of the pudding 
to naval experts, who realize the difficulties if the layman does not. 
lt was as unusual as the man biting the dog, therefore news.” 

Of our soldiers Mr. Palmer says :— 

“The old rule of war is that with the loss of 10 per cent. of your total 

force you prepare for retreat; with the loss of 15 per cent. you had 
better get under way; and no battalion, regiment, brigade, division, 
corps, or army is expected to hold after a loss of 25 or 30 percent. This 
was about the percentage at Waterloo and Gettysburg. British regi- 
ments in the first battle of Ypres used to cheer when the German infantry 
charged, for this meant the end of the torrent of shell fire, and they 
could go out to meet the enemy with the bayonet. In the mud and icy 
water they stood in a number of instances after losses of 50 and 60 and 
70 and 80 per cent.” 
Then, in a delightful sentence, Mr. Palmer hits off our attitude 
towards our own efforts: ‘ One million volunteers and England 
reviles the slackers; two million and England reviles the slackers 
still harder; three million and she reviles the slackers harder yet 
in tones heard over the world and taken by those who don’t know 
these stubborn islanders as proof of their failure out of their own 
mouths,” 

Mr. Palmer noted all the hard things said about our Staff work 

& 
at Loos, but he remarks that he heard nothing of the exactly similar 
mistakes made a few days later by the Germans. If one cared to 
tavestigate, it would probably be discovered that, so far as indifference 
exists in England—and it is obvious that there is very little now— 
parallels could be found in every country at every period of history. 
We suppose that even in France, whose majestic example has not 
even yet been sufficiently praised, you could lay bare indifference in 
places that have scarcely been touched by the war. On the slopes 
of the Pyrenees, in the far South, in the remote interior, there are 
doubtless men and women whose imagination has not been equal 
to appreciating what bitter facts have not brought home to them. 
Certainly in America during the Civil War there were events that 
might have seemed to arguo a people quite blind to the greatness 
of the peril. When voluntaryism failed to supply the men needed 
in the North, the Draft was applied by Lincoln. No one was a 
more clamorous opponent of the measure than the Governor of 
New York State. The Copperheads were never more mischievous 
than at that critical turn of affairs. After Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg the Irish mob rose in revolt in New York City, held the public 





buildings, as the Sinn Feiners have just dono in Dublin, and 
murdered negroes, Mr. Palmer knows history. He is not deceived. 
We hope he has not flattered us. At least ho understands the 
character of the Englishman. 





THE SOFTENING OF STREET MANNERS. 

TRULY democratic society exists nowhere, but we may 

find something like it in public conveyances, Birth, educa- 
tion, or money gives no advantage to a passenger in a "bus. 
On the other hand, though all social distinctions must be tem- 
porarily abandoned by those who cross the threshold or climb 
the stairs, the "bus is ruled over, both inside and out, by a benevolent 
tyrant called a “ conductor.” He, though he sets at naught all the 
social rules which apply outside his domain, does show respect 
of persons, and singles out for special favour those who appeal to 
his Cockney heart. Usually, his invidious distinctions are made 
in @ manner worthy of all praise. The infirm hold tho place 
of honour in the "bus-conductor’s hierarchy. Next to them come 
the aged ; next the children; and after them—a long way after— 
the ordinary world. The children are helped in and out with the 
greatest kindness, the *bus is made to wait for lame men, while 
normal-sized passengers are packed together like sardines in 
order to make a comfortable place for some stout, elderly person 
who, without semblance of apology, has proceeded to distribute 
her weight over the two pairs of knees nearest to hor. 

Generally the public opinion of the ‘bus entirely upholds the 
conductor. The influence of the tyrant is too strong to allow 
of protest, but now and then cases of rebellion occur, and bold 
females who consider themselves slighted vow that they will 
write to the Company. But an ordinary ’bus-load contains no such 
heroines. Not long ago the present writer saw a conductor keep 
quite a number of sensible-looking women in subjection from Ken- 
sington Church to Chelsea. Whenever the "bus stopped he asked 
in sarcastic tones if any one was thinking of alighting at any spot 
within the next three or four yards, and, if so, “ would they be so 
good”’ as to speak now. No one ventured to make any reply, and 
several timid persons, among them the present writer, allowed 
themselves to be carried well beyond their destination rather than 
ask any concession from tho tyrant. Sometimes, however, the 
will of the passengers prevails by reason of unanimity. <A few 
nights ago a drunken soldier got, late at night, into a West End 
*bus. The conductor civilly asked him to get out. The man 
began to argue, and a number of elderly women took his part. 
“Let him stop,” they begged, one after another. “It was not 
as if he were abusive,” said one. ‘“ No, indeed,” agreed another ; 
“considering he has had a drop too much he’s very nice.” “If 
you don’t mind, ladies, I don’t,” said the conductor, and he re- 
tired to the top of the vehicle. Finally, it became necessary to 
eject the drunkard, and the very little force used was deprecated 
by several passengers. ‘‘ What a shame to push the poor fellow!” 
sighed an old lady A great deal is permitted to soldiers just now. 
Itis not easy to refuse a favour to a man whose coat is covered with 
the mud of Flanders. A week or two ago a puppy, declared by its 
owner to be “ born in the trenches,” and to have come that very 
day from the Verdun neighbourhood, kept a "*busful of people 
fascinated by its tricks and its efforts to lick every face within 
possible reach. Disagreeables occasionally arise when military- 
minded young ladies take it into their heads that sufficient homage 
is not being paid to wounded heroes who offer seats, not only to 
women but to old men. The other day in a Knightsbridge omnibus 
a poor old gentleman was volubly upbraided for accepting the seat of 
a young officer with a beplastered head. Tho old man was mute, 
but his wife turned upon the lady, and the young officer, in obvious 
terror and embarrassment, left the "bus under cover of hostilities. 
The conductor remained an interested spectator, and punctuated 
the argument with shouts of “Hold tight!” 

We cannot help thinking that if Charles Dickens could come 
back he would be very much surprised at the softening of street 
manners. It is, we believe, tho social life of the conveyance which 
has brought it about. Tho tendency to laugh at small misfortunes 
is gone, and with it a great deal of suspicion. It is not uncommon 
nowadays to be asked by some fellow-passenger who has only 
standing-room, and no hand free to use for anything but self- 
support, to get her purse out of her pocket and a penny out of her 
purse. We are inclined to think that the immense number of women 
who have just now been entrusted with men’s work will have a 
still further effect in fostering politeness. Itis true that the immense 
incursion of women factory hands which has taken place in the last 
few years has in no sense softened the social life of factories. It 
does not seem to suit the feminine character to live in herds, Great 
crowds of girls and women become as rough as men, and all the 
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peculiar influence for good which we associate with femininity is lost, 
But women in more isolated positions are powerful, though it is 
impossible to deny that such positions may be fraught with danger. 
At the end of the war the dangers will have to be faced. For the 
present the feeling of the public is a sufficient protection, but not a 
lasting one. The really respectful politeness shown to very young 
ticket clerks and conductresses is a significant thing. It proves 
that men acquiesce in the great change which is taking place, 
and are willing to let women—as individuals, and not only in 
great gangs—do men’s work and stand upon a working equality 
with themselves. Whether they regard the change as an emer- 
gency measure, or whether it is something to which they have for 
long been making up their minds, is doubtful. It seems as if they 
were sorry to let the old notion of their own compicte supremacy 
in the world outside their own doors go without a struggle. But 
it would be rash, we think, to make too sure of this. They may yet 
reflect that no improvement in the outside world is worth the 
disintegration of the inside world—i.e., the home. Meanwhile 
the manners of the world which lies outside the front-door have 
changed for the better, thanks largely to women. But the return 
of the soldier may mean a new feminist struggle. The path of 
civilization never did run smooth. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





STATE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC.—HI. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

&m,—-One of the supreme advantages of a scheme of direct State 
control would be the facility it would give for effecting restrictions 
which are notoriously necessary, but which experience has shown 
to be extraordinarily difficult of achievement under a system of private 
licensing. No single evil is probably more widely admitted than the 
present excessive facilities for the purchase of alcoholic liqucrs. The 
supply of licences is, by common consent, greatly in excess of real 
demand and of public convenicncee. This could be immediately remedied 
wnder a scheme of State control. In a previous letter it has been 
assumed that a Bill establishing a State monopoly would fix a maximum 
ratio of licences to population. This would secure at once a sweeping 
reduction in number. Apart from this, economy in administration 
and in working expenses would make the Central Board solicitous of 
further reducing licences wherever possible. 

Local Advisory Committees (23s suggested) and the Magistrates (if 
retained) could make recommendations in this direction. A power of 
local plebiscite might be granted, but it is doubtful whether it would be 
necded. Considerations of economical adminisiration alone would almost 
ecrtainly prompt the Central Board to go to the farthest practicable 
point in licence reduction. 

Associated with this point is the question of permissive powers to 
enable any locality, at its option, to veto the sale, or particular forms of 
sale, of alecholic beverages within its borders. Obviously there is no 
difficulty in reconciling such a power with a scheme of State control. 
The inclusion of such a power, conditioned by proper safeguards, is 
both practicable and desirable. The force of the old @ priori objections 
to local veto has long since been destroyed by the precedents of our 
political procedure in respect to other questions, nor are the objections 
themselves valid in the sphere of practical politics. If there is a strong 
and real demand for such a power, it should be coneeded. Anything 


which increases local autonomy and provides safeguards against an | 


alleged danger of bureaucratic indifference to local opinion and necds 
would strengihen and improve the scheme. The primary object of 
State control is to give the fullest practicable release to the progressive 
spirit of the community, and to institute machinery which will respond 
most quickly to any advance of public opinion. On the other hand, in 
the institution of a purely experimental option, adequate precautions 
must be taken to guard against the risk of a “snatch” or chance 

najority. Experience throughout the world has shown that veto 
ean be successfully exercised only where public opinion is overwhelmingly 
in its favour. The decision to adopt veto should lie, not with a specified 
fraction of the municipal electors, but with those (i.¢., the adult popula- 
tion) whose personal habits would be most closely affected. 

So far nothing has been said as to the character of the public-house 
wnder a scheme of State control. Should it be a dram-shop pure and 
simple, of a severely plain and even forbidding character, or, as was 
eriginally intended, a victualling or refreshment house? Experience 
as well as logic point clearly to the latter as the true ideal. The present 
public-house owes much of its mischievous social effects to the fact 
that it is predominantly, and almost exclusively, a dram-shop. 
the “ tied ’’-house system it has become a mere distributing agency for 
the output of the brewer and the distiller. Its sole raison d étre is to 
ereate and to foster a demand for alcohol. The Board of Control 
appointed under the Defence of the Realm (No. 3) Act has recognized 
the mischievous social results of this fact, and has urged Licensing 
Justices up and down the ccuntry to encourage and to stimulate 
licensees to supply solid food to their customers. 
bave pursued an excellent idea without suflicicntly appreciating the 
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In doing this they | am, Sir, &c., 
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difficultics inherent in the character and the structural arrange 
and capacity of the existing public-house. These are a hand} —_ 
ake abe andicap which 
inevitably prejudice proper experiments, and our basis of lice 
taxation and our past administrative procedure are, it must in fai 
be admitted, partly responsible for them. The idea itself, however. is 
excellent one, but it is plain that it can only be successfully tte 
under a totally new system of management and control, The Ho 
Countics Public-House Trust Company, despite the limitations ak 
handicap, and must continue to handicap, all such private and ae 
experiments under the existing conditions of law, has shown somethi 
of what may be accomplished in the encouragement of food sales and 
no one who has visited the present licensed restaurant-houses of the 
Controlling Company in Gothenburg, and who was familiar with the 
character of the earlier public-houses there, can seriously question 
the superiority, from every temperance and social point of view of 
the licensed refreshment-house over the ordinary dram-shop. . 
There remains to be considered the distinctively constructive work 
for temperance under a scheme of Statecontrol. After all, the proper 
regulation and management of the drink trade is but one half, and 
perhaps the less important half, of the problem of reform. Unless it be 
complemented by the organization of efficient constructive agencies in 
the shape of counter-attractions to the public-house, it will fail of its 
full effect. It is sometimes urged that the function of the public-house 
as a centre for social intercourse is much exaggerated, and that, as a 
matter of fact, public-houses are now used almost solely as houses of 
call for what is known as “ perpendicular drinking.” But such a sug. 
gestion can hardly be accepted as a full statement of the facts. It ig 
no doubt true that the evolution of the modern “ gin-palace ” has led to 
much dram-drinking by customers who spend but a few minutes at the 
bar, taking their departure as soon as they have consumed their dram; 
but evidence is accumulating that the public-heuse still fulfils a very 
important function as a social centre in the United Kingdom as else. 
where. Nor is there reason to doubt that much even of what may be 
called “‘ casual” drinking could be avoided if our social arrangements 
admitted of a satisfactory alternative resort. The Russian Government, 
in creating the State monopoly in vodka, established at the same time 
in the monopely districts an elaborate scheme of State-aided Kuratoria, 
or Temperance “ Guardianships,” whose function it was to discourage 
habits of intemperance by definite instruction, and by the provision of 
counter-attractions to the drink-shops. The scheme of work originally 
designed for these so-called “‘ Guardianships,” and the results actually 
achieved in certain distiicts, represent by far the most important 
contribution which any modern State has directly made to the con- 
structive side of temperance reform. Something on the same lines 
should undoubtedly form part of any scheme of State control in this 
country. <A definite sum (not a proportion of the profits) should be 
annually assigned out of the net receipts of the State monopoly for 
the maintenance of effective counter-attractions to the public-houses, 
This grant could be distributed on a population basis. The disposition 
of the local grants could be entrusted (under definite rules and regula- 
tions) to the local Advisory Committees, subject to State audit and 
supervision. To give an incentive to enterprise, the State grants could 
be supplemented locally (as in Russia) by private subscriptions and the 
profits of undertakings run by the local Committees. In Russia, local 
bodies give land for buildings, grant the use of buildings, &c., to the 
Temperance “* Guardianships’ who control the counter-attractions.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artuurn SHERWELL 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
(To tHE EpivoR OF THE “ SrecTaToRr.”) 

Sir,—May I be permitted to follow the excellent example of “ Phila- 
delphos,” and ask your acceptance of enclosed donation of £25, for 
the same object? I so greatly appreciate and enjoy my weekly 
Spectator that I am delighted to do what little I can to enable any 
of our officers and privates serving at the front to have the same benelit 
Epwanp V. R. Powys. 





—I am, Sir, &e., 
10 Ruiland Court, Knightsbridge, S.W. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SrrcTaToR.”) 
S1r,—The gencrous offer of your correspondent “ Philadelphos,” and 
your no less gencrous response, prompt me to send you a further £10, 
so that, by your backing this amount equally, a still greater number 
of our wounded soldiers abroad may have the opportunity of reading 
your excellent war articles.—I am, Sir, &c., Lavy Hous 





[To Tre Eprror oF TRE “ SrecTaTor.”) 
Sir,—Will you pleare appropriate the erclosed cheque for £3 to the 
distrikutien of “as many ccpics of the paper as this will cover to the 
base horpitals cn the Continent weekly ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H 





{To THE Eprror or Tue “ SPEcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I think the idea of “ Philadelphos” in last Saturday's Spectator 
is an excellent one, and I have much pleasure in enclosing £5 for the 
same purpese. I consider that yours is the sanest journal I read.—l 
Exxest HILLasi. 


Lion Works, Tanshelf, Pontefract. 
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ULSTER AND THE SITUATION IN IRELAND 
[To tHe Eprror or Tae “ SPecTaToR.”) 
§1n,—Will you let me point out the insulting manner in which Ulster 
is being treated by newspapers and public men, who conceive that the 
resent moment is propitious for the settlement of the Home Rule 
yestion ? Ulster is held up as the great difficulty, tho irreconcilable, the 


smnpousible that no proposal will satisfy, the disloyal province which is 
keeping up discord in the body politic, and so on without end. What are 


the facts? Ulster asks for nothing but to be let alone. Ulster secks for 
deliverance from the horde of restless, plotting, self-seeking politicians 
whoare the unfailing curse of Ireland. Ulster is, of all parts of the United 
Kingdom, the least interested in politics. All Ulster people ask for is to 
be allowed to attend to their business without interference. Then as to 
joyalty, how was it that though the Sinn Fein movement is very strong 
amongst the Nationalists of some parts of Ulster, there was perfect quiet- 
ness during the recent rebellion in every part of the province? Tho 
answer is simple. It was because the Ulster Unionists, forming a large 
majority of the total population, are unshakable in their loyalty, and 
are at the present time able to defend themselves and their province if 
attacked. The quietness of Ulster arose from its sense of strength and 
reparedness. Further, Ulster has given since the outbreak of the war 
fifty-five thousand recruits to the New Army, as against forty-nine 
thousand from the three other provinces, and of the latter figure about 
one-half are Southern Unionists! Ulster was prepared to accopt 
compulsory military service willingly and cheerfully, and there was 
great disappointment when the rest of Ireland rejected it. Which, 
J ask, is the loyal province ? Let there be no mistake about this. If, 
after the Sinn Fein rebellion, Home Rule is given to Ircland, a gigantic 
risk will be taken. Sinn Fein is not exorcised. It is the spirit of that 
secthing restlessness that every Irishman knows is now especially 
widespread throughout Nationalist Ireland. It may capture the Irish 
Government at any time. If that happens, Great Britain will need a 
base for operations. Let Ulster be kept out of Home Rule, not for 
Ulster’s sake only, but to secure the safety of the United Kingdom.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., An ULSTERMAN. 
[We feel it our duty to register this protest on behalf of Ulster, but wo 
shall not open our correspondence columns to further discussion of 
this problem unless it becomes essential to do so—a condition 
which we do not anticipate. At the moment our prime duty is to 
suspend all internal controversy from whatever side it comes, no 
matter how great the provocation, and unite in beating the Germans. 
One thing at a time. Meanwhile nothing must be done to prejudice 
Protestant Ulster’s claim to separate treatment.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SINN FEIN, 
{To THs Epiron oF THs “SrecraTor.”] 

§m,—Tho ill-success of Mr. Birrcll’s administration of Ireland is 
accounted for by Tacitus, or perhaps I ought rather to say by Thrasea, 
in eight words: “ Plura saepe peccantur, dum demeremur, quam dum 
offendimus”” (“We do more harm when we are earning good opinions 
than when we are giving offence” )}—{Ann. XV. 21).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxted. Frank PARNELL. 





ECONOMY AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§m,—May I be allowed to give a fow remarks, through the medium 
of tho Spectator, regarding “Economy and Domestic Servants” ? 
I would like to give the other side (our side). Nearly all the employers 
of domestic sorvants make the mistake, a very unjust mistake, of 
classing the whole community of servants together, whether good, 
ad, or indifferent. There are many girls and women now so employed 
who thoroughly understand tho stern necessity for economy, who in 
their small way are trying to do with as little as possible, trying because 
they too, like their employers, have suffered, are still suffering, and 
will very probably have to go on suffering. Thoy make no complaint 
of the continual reducing, and some things are done towards them 
not entirely necessary, and not particularly Christian-like on the part 
of those people who say and do the things; yet tho eternal cry is: 
“We economize—it is the servants, the servants won't economize.” 
In many establishments there is no need for further economy, for 
the simple reason if more was practised they would be living on air. 
I do not speak with resentment. I have had personally a good educa- 
tion and realize only too well what it all means, that moncy, time, 
food, everything must be made the most of and used sparingly. I 
only plead for myself and fellow-workers that justice might be given 
us, that we are given fair play and credit for a little knowledge—not 
all ignorance. For my part, I am ready to stand sido by side with 
any mistress to reduce, economize, eat little; nay, anything in reason, 
if by such means the war could terminate sooner. In my own home life, 
one of a big family, I have struggled even in peace times to make ends 


‘meet and to save in every possible way, and the struggle has been a 


Jong one, My early years are a memory of struggle, but now somo 
pond grown up, the others growing up, some still tiny, and we all struggle 
— by side with mother, who has been so brave through all. We 

4ve given our all to the war in the cause of right—brothers, lover, 
and all dear to us—and they will not come back. In service we cer- 


tainly have not to provide the things which are costing people as a 


nation so dear, therefore wo are told that we are not helping or con- 
tributing to the expense of the war. Perhaps not, but some of us 
would rather a thousand times go out into the world, go till the land, 
eat a crust, and bo happy and doing, rather than, when our hearts 
are stricken and sore, and we know we are economizing and helping, 
to be told ina crushing manner: “ It is the servants who won't econo- 
mize—they don’t understand.” We do, and the sooner employers 
realize the fact tho sooner will bo the common sympathy between 
mistress and maid.—I am, Sir, &c., Domestic Servant. 

[We fully sympathize with our correspondont in resenting the notion 
that all domestic servants are wasteful and indifferent. No such 
sweeping suggestion was intended. Woe all know of numerous instancos 
to the contrary, and of noble self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. Again, 
there are plenty of selfish employers to match the selfish employed. 
At the same time, the fact remains that, without tho co-operation of 
their servants, efforts towards war savings by tho well-to-do will be 
largely dofeated.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BISMARCK AND THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

{To Tas Eprrork or Tas “ Sprorator.”’] 
Sim,—In view of the insidious attempts of the German Press to minimize 
the importance of England’s adoption of compulsory service, and 
to depreciate the valuo of the American Army, should circumstances 
bring the United States into the present war, it occurs to me that 
the testimony of Carl Schurz, one of the few German-Americans who 
ever rose to high official position in the United States, might interest 
your readers, 

In the course of a conversation with Bismarck in Berlin in tho spring 
of 1868, the Prussian statesman asked Schurz whether the stories 
he had heard about the laxity of discipline prevailing in the United 
States wero based on truth, “I had to admit that the American 
conception of military discipline would certainly horrify a Prussian 
officer; and I gave him a few examples of the spirit of equality which 
the American carries into every sphere of life and which begets s 
certain free-and-easy familiarity between officers and men. Those 
stories seemed to amuse Bismarck immensely. But his Prussian 
military pride fairly revolted when I added, that in spite of these 
drawbacks, the American soldier would, in my opinion, not only fight 
well, but, in a prolonged struggle with any European Army, against 
which he might at tho first onset be at a disadvantage, after some 
practical experience, prove himself superior to all others.” As Carl 
Schurz himself had fought with great distinction right through the 
American Secession War with the Northern Army, in which he 
became a General of brigade, he evidently know what ho was 
talking about. 

Bismarck then asked Schurz whether the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
was popular in the United States, and whethor, in the event of a war 
between Germany and France, Amorican sympathies might bo expected 
to be on his side. Schurz replied that Napoleon III. did not enjoy 
much consideration in the United States, but America would nevorthe- 
less lean towards France in caso Germany forced an unjust war upoa 
her. Of significant interest this, at the present moment. 

In the course of further conversation Bismarck mentioned the names 
of several German exiles of the year 1848 (Carl Schurz was ono of 
these) who had since been allowed to return to Germany and had 
risen to high position in the Prussian sorvice under conditions which 
did no violence to their political convictions. “ Bismarck dwelt so em- 
phatically and repeatedly upon the last point that it sounded almost 
like an invitation to me to do as others had done. I deemed it, how- 
ever, best not to enter upon this matter, and only mentioned casually 
that my activity in the United States afforded mo full satisfaction, 
and that, besides, I felt bound to the North American Republic by 
a deep sense of gratitude for tho distinction which it had so generously 
conferred upon me” (seo Lebenserinnerungen, Carl Schurz, Berlin, 
1907). Carl Schurz, I may say, had been United States Ministor 
to Spain in 1861—a position he voluntarily resigned in order to take 
a part in the American Civil War, Subsequently, from 1877 to 1881, 
he held the office of Minister of the Interior under President Hayes, 
He is the only German-born American who has occupied either office 
or held so completely the confidence of the American people. 

Hero we have documentary evidence, at any rate, that in the yoar 
1868 there was at least one upright German-American living, whose 
course of conduct was dictated by gratitude and loyalty towards the 
country which had received him as an emigrant and opened up te 
him the prospect of a distinguished career from which he would have 
been debarred in his native land. Probably there aro to-day many 
German-Americans of whom the same might be said.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sipnex Warman, 





CAESAR AND THE GERMANS. 

{To tags Eprron or Tus “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Antiquarians may be interested to note that in the war on thé 
Western Front, conducted by sapping, mining, and counter-mining, wé 
have a form of warfare regularly practised by the ancients, the only 
difference being that the latter used fire (for destroying props or earth 
supports), boiling pitch, and boulders, instead of the modern explosives 
and grenades. Caesar found the Gauls adepts in this method of fighting 





by reason of their practice in coppor and iron mining and oxport 
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knowledge of every description of mining operations. Note the 
ellowing from De Bello Gallico, Liber III., cap. 21 :— 

“Tili, afias eruptione tentata alias cuniculis ad aggerem vineasque 
actis (cujus rei sunt longe peritissimi Aquitani, propterca quod multis 
lecis apud cos aerariac secturae sunt).” 

Again in Liber VII., caps. 22 and 24 :— 
e et aggerem cuniculis subtrahebant, co scientius, quod apud 


eos magnae sunt ferrarjae, atque omne genus cuniculorum notum 
atque usitatumest . . . et apertos cuniculos praeusta et praeacuta 
materia et pice fervefacta ct maximi ponderis saxis morabantur.” 

“Paulo ante tertiam vigiliam est animadversum, fumare aggcrem, 

quem cuniculo hostes succenderant.” 
Frequently one hears discussed the question, When the Allies have 
@riven the Germans across the Rhine, ought they to incur further 
fesses by following and continuing the war in the cnemy’s country ? 
Caesar decided this very question in the affirmative, as he held it to 
be necessary that the Germans who made war so lightly in neighbours’ 
territory should for the future know that in their expeditions they 
reked suffering themselves from the evils they inflicted so readily. 
Caesar's reason is as applicable to-day as it was two thousand ycars 
ago, as given in Liber 1V., cap. 16:— 

“Germanico bello confecte, multis de causis Caesar statuit, sibi 
Rhenum esse transcundum; quarum illa fuit justissima, quod, cum 
viderct Germanos tam facile impelli, ut in Galliam venirent, suis quoque 
rebus eos timere voluit, cum intelligerent, et posse ct audere Populi 
Romani exercitum Rhenum transire.”’ 

R. N. Pearson. 


~—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cartmel, Lancashire. 








SHAKESPEARE, “A COTSWOLD MAN.” 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpectTaToR.”] 
§mr,—In this Terccntcnary time it may interest some of your readers 
te know that thirty years ago there lived in the obscure village of 
Pagpath, in Gloucestershire, a labourer named Shakespeare who claimed 
descent frem the peet. 1 remember the cold man as a bent, somewhat 
grotceque figure, wearing a battered grey top-hat, and known by his 
aeighbours (with their Cotswold love of nickname) as “* Old Shaksbury.” 
Re lived and died in his little grey stone hovel, and is buried in the old 
ekurchyard on that treeless upland where even the squat Saxon church 
tower forms a landmark : truly the “ wilds in Gloucestershire ’’ of which 
Shakespeare writes with evident knowledge! Both Shakespeares— 
three hundred years apart—may have stood on grand old Stinchcombe 
iil (five miles from Bagpath) pointing out Berkeley in the Severn 

Vaie Lclow— 


‘There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees” (Richard 11.)— 
but I rather doubt if ‘“ Old Shaksbury ” would rouse himself to roam 
po far. 

“Tn Gloucestershire 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles and make them wearisome,” 
and it was a more peaceful recreation to lean over the garden palings, 
scratching the pig’s back and resting quietly on the laurels of his name, 
—I am, Sir, &c., IsaBet J. CORNWALL. 
Cixtra, Lansdown, Bath, 





A LESSON FROM CALIFORNIA. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

&in,— Looking over your valuable paper, I am reminded by its patriotic 
attitude on the liquor question that just a decade ago a startling arraign- 
ment against drink was furnished by historical events in this State. 
As every one knows, the earthquake and fire of April 18th, 1996, laid 
a large part of San Francisco in ruins (now, happily, built up, better 
than before). What perhaps is not so generally known is the fact 
that, for several months after the fire, the city was under military 
rule, and all importation and sale of liquor were absolutely prohibited in 
the city and county. During this “dry” period, in spite of so many 
peopie being penniless and homeless, the city was aptly described as 
“crimeless.” San Franciscans formed one big, kind family. Men 
were brothers and women sistcrs, Rags generated no suspicion, for 
millionaires were in the bread-line. Every one believed in the good 
intentions of his chance neighbours, and the helping hand, invariably 
extended, amply justified this faith. I believe that, in those “ dry” 
days, the heroine cf Moore’s “ Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore ” 
might have walked, unmolested and unafraid, from busy Fillmore 
Street to the last line of lonely ruins on the water-front. 

Some months after the fire the liquor restrictions were removed all 
at once, and dating from that very day an orgy of crime broke out. 
To venture into the ruins after dark was as much as a man’s life was 
worth. Thugs and highwaymen infested even the thickly settled 
districts, and brutal hold-ups were of daily and hourly occurrence. 
Months later this state of things was finally checked, but never again 
has San Francisco been “ crimeless.” Californian papers at the time 


were unanimous in tracing a direct connexion between the wave of 
erime and the reopening of the saloons with which it was coincident. 
Editorial writers declared that, whilst the lawless deeds could not all 
have been directly inspired by drink, the saloons were responsible 
because of the opportunities they afforded for the foregathering of evil 
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were hatched in saloons. Whether these thcories were 
not, the Court records of San Francisco afford eloquent 
to the fact that crime followed instantaneously in the 
of drink. 

During the present war in Europe the Californian Press h 
with keen personal interest the various “ dry” movements made b. 
the Allies. fiacere regret has been «xpressed in many quarters that 
England has not made a longer and a stronger pull toward efficienc 
in this respect. Although California is a wine-giowing State ro 
“dry” movement is steadily gaining strength kere. Contrary to 
general expectation, the granting of the franchise to women did not 
add very greatly to the momentum of this movement. Its force lies 
in the constantly increasing demand for “ efficiency.” The keen stresg 
ef industrial competition is causing employers to demand tho “ best” 
workers available. The mon behind the pay-rolls are coming more 
and more to realize that cach glass of liquor consumed by the workman 
means a proportionate amount of carelessness, irresponsibility, and 
inefficiency. In fact, in this race for “ efficiency ” the man who drinks 
even moderately is finding it more and more hard to obtain work, 
Can you wonder that in the California of to-day, where the watchwor] 
is “Efficiency,” the saloon is becoming more and more associated in 
the public mind with human derelicts? This is so true that many 
large corporations, employing thousands of toilers, have their men on 
the pay-roll more or less under observation. In the offices of these 
companies, both for present and would-be employees, an unwritten 
dictum hangs over the entrance of every saloon: “ Abandon hope all 
ye who enter here.’’—I am, Sir, &c., MEG 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., Apr.l 16th, 
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CANADIAN SOLDIERS IN ENGLAND. 


{To THE Epiroz oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sin,—May I try to interest your readers in an “ Open Air Club” that 
we hope to start at Bramshott, Hindhead, for the twenty thousand 
Canadians who are in camp a‘l around? The need for it is very urgert, 
for, though there are some excellent recreation huts, there are not 
nearly enough of them. Also, when the warmer weather comes, out-of. 
door recreations will be necessary. There are cowboys, miners, men 
from the Wild West. For these there are two unfailing attractions— 
d:ink and vice. Surely we English must offer these brothers of ours 
something better than public-houses and worse. Their hours of 
recreation are from five to nine daily, and for these hours counter- 
attractions are urgently necessary. These fine Canadians have left 
home and country to help us in our hour of need. Many of them aro 
homesick, and specisliy bored while waiting to go to the front. Let 
us English people make it our business to sce that no Canadian leaves 
us with a worse opinion of England than he had when he arrived. Our 
idea is to cater for these men, body, soul, and mind—especially the last. 
We shall put up several tents ; but much will be done in the open under 
the pine-trees. Twelve acres of pine forest are available. Part of this 
has been gencrously Ient; the rest we are renting. ‘There will bea 
** Silence’ Tent, admission one penny, where the men may read books 
and newspapers in peace; there will also be a Lecture Tent, to which 
no one need come who does not feel inclined; others will be “dry” 
canteen, music tent, stalls for presents for home, a tent for teaching 
hobbics, &c. We need men and women workers who care about euch 
things to lecture on religious, social, moral, scientific, and other topics 
of the day. Debates will be held. We shali welcome the best lecturers 
and preachers that England can give us. We need people who will 
come for a week or two, who can put up at the Workers’ Hostel, and give 
a course of lectures ; also ladics (not too young) to help in the canteen, 
others who can bring and play any musical instrument, to join the 
orchestra. Lady photographers will be needed to take the men’s 
photographs, others to teach hobbies—basket-making, painting, wood- 
carving, &c. Will any reader who is interested kindly hunt out twelve 
suitable books, and send them off at once, carriage paid, to Miss May 
Crommelin, Librarian, Chasemoor, Hindhead, Surrey ? The Club is 
under the patronage of the Chaplain-General, Bishop Taylor Smith, 
Brigadier-General Lord Brooke, Sir Lauder Brunton, J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Esq., and others. _All offers of service and donations to defray cost of 
hire of tents, crockery, chairs, &c., to be sent at once to me at 9 Grafton 
Strect (LW.F. Club), Piccadilly, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Mapet HANk&IN. 

[We wish all possible success to Miss Hankin’s admirable scheme 
The pine-wood “dry” canteen is an inspiration, and will be greatly 
helped by the Daylight Saving Act..—Ep. Spectutor.] 





NATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
{To Tue Epiron or Tue “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—It is with some reluctance that one makes an appeal for funds. 
when there are so many appeals for funds, most of them good, many 
of them excellent. I firmly believe, however, that every man and 
woman who has had the opportunity of seeing the work that the 
Y.W.C.A. is now accomplishing on bchalf of the toiling women and 
girls of our country would feel our appeal even at a time like this . 
be of paramount importance. Every one reads of women doing wors 
to which hitherto they have been unaccustomed, but even for the most 





Crimes, which otherwise might never have been planned, 


characters. 


imaginative it is difficult to realize the enormous change that has tabya 
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In some munition 






nony in our industrial and commercial world. 
stepy factories the proportion of women to men is something like four to one, 
and as compulsion is shortly to be introduced doubtless the proportion 
owed will be far greater It is a wonderful sight to see literally thousands of 
© by women toiling at their machines in the munition factories, and then 
that to realize that the factory is merely one of four thousand. Not in 
ney munition factories only, but everywhere where a woman has taken the 
the lace of a man who has gone to the front, she is playing a very real 
r to part in the great army. We pour out money to supply comforts and 
Not necessaries to our Army in the field; it must have the very best, that 
lies is quite right. Let us not, however, forget that behind the line of 
ome battle there is another army, an army of women; and it is not too 
“6” much to say that the well-being, the welfare, the triumph even of that 
im first line of the Army is depending on the welfare of the second line, 
nan composed mainly of women. 
nad The pouring into our large cities of thousands of women eager to 
ry serve their country has caused difficult problems. It is quite obvious 
- that the accommodation is pitifully inadequate. We have heard of 
" cases of three women sharing one bed in eight-hour shifts; another 
wa where men occupied a bed at night and women in the daytime. People 
oy will glibly say that Government and employers should put such things 
Loy right, but when hundreds and thousands of women are called to special 
4 work the task is a titanic one, and neither Government nor employers 
can achieve the apparently impossible without the co-operation of the 
. nation. The women and girls are working under what may be styled 
emergency conditions. These conditions are often bad, and yet they 
work on unflinchingly to fulfil their task. The Y.W.C.A. is working 
to better these conditions by erecting rest-rooms, temperance canteens, 
and in some cases hostels. 

Early in February we made an appeal for £25,000, and that sum has 
at nearly come in. With it we have been able to open either rest-rooms, 
d restaurants, or hostels in no less than thirty-three places; but that is 
t, only touching the fringe of the question. In many other places, not 
t only in munition areas, people are asking us to enlarge our work. Already 


. the response to the appeal has been wide; men from Salonika, men 
from the Western Front, and wounded men at home, realizing the need, 
have sent us money. One father wrote to me saying: “ My son, who 
is a bomb-thrower in the trenches, told me that some months ago 
there was a shortage of bombs; now since the women have come 
forward they are well supplied.” 
We may hate war—most of us do—but if women are to turn out 
munitions, and by so doing save the lives of the men, the least we can 
) do is to see that they do their work under proper conditions, and not 
, addtotheirlabour. It is quite a mistake to suppose that every munition 
| worker is earning high wages, and were it possible for me to write at 
length, I could give pitiful cases where an immense amount of suffering 
is being borne by mere girls and young women patiently and quietly. 
We do not wish to be sentimental about suffering; all have to suffer 
now; but to allow suffering that can easily be alleviated is bad for the 
soul of the nation. May I quote the words of Lord Sydenham? “To 
these brave women, whose courage and endurance are powerfully 
helping us in the crisis, we owe more than expressions of gratitude. . . . 
If the need of men munition workers’ huts where rest is possible and 
food provided is great, as it certainly is, there can be no doubt the 
need of our girls is greater.”’ Lately attention has been drawn to the 
lack of proper accommodation for the many girls who are taking the | 
place of men in the commercial world. Of course accommodation 
which was sufficient for men is quite inadequate for girls. No one 
wishes the girls to go into a public-house and take a snack at the bar! 
The efforts of the Y.W.C.A. war-time work are to provide rest-rooms 
and canteens in the large towns for the city clerks. This is all emergency 
and, perhaps, temporary work, but its importance really cannot be 
The welfare of the future mothers of the race is a 





overestimated. 
national trust. 
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Five hundred pounds will enable us to secure or to build a rest-room. 
Often that one hour of supposed rest during the twelve-hour shift of | 
hard work is spent in such conditions that the girls just long for the hour 
to be over that they can get back to work. Twenty pounds will provide 
and furnish a canteen, five pounds will furnish it, one pound will provide 
a bed. The work is not run on charity lines, but the initial expenses 
are very heavy. To give to such work as this just now is true national 
economy, and I plead with every reader to send in something either to 
myself or to Lord Sydenham, 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Picton-TURBERVILL 

(Vice-President, National Y.W.C.A.). 

26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

[We confess to being deeply moved by the above appeal. The | 
women and girls who cannot do their work from home, but have to 
move to strange towns, require all the help, sympathy, and support we 
can give them. It is essential that they should work hard and for | 
long hours, but it is appalling beyond words to think that each woman 
worker should not have a good night’s rest on a clean and comfortable 
anywhere and not be the | 





bed. A young man may “doss down” 


worse for it; a woman who cannot obtain unbroken sleep is 
certain to suffer in health. There cannot be a better act than to 
secure a bed for a woman war worker. We sincerely trust | 





that many hundreds may be secured through the readers of the 
Spectator—Ep. Spectator.) 





Weiss 


SIR, 
to deal efficiently with the extra work thrown on the Association by the 


increased strength of the Army, additional funds will be required, 
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WARD AND A “BUSINESS” 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The cry of certain newspapers for a “ business ” Cabinet reminds 
one of Artemus Ward's “ Interview with President Lincoln” :— 

“* How "bout my Cabinit, Mister Ward ?’ sed Abe.—‘ Fill it up with 
Showmen, Sir! Showmen is devoid of politics. They hain’t got any 
principles! They know how to cater for the public. "They know what 
the public wants, North and South. Showmen, Sir, is honest men. Ef 
you doubt their literary ability, look at their posters, and see small bills! 
Ef you want a Cabinit as is a Cabinit fill it up with Showmen.’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Hanson Strives. 

Downton, Wills. 

[We commend this passage to the leaders of the anti-Cabinct party 
and their supporters in the Press.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CABINET. 


ARTEMUS 





CULTIVATION OF WASTE LAND IN TOWNS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—You are always so willing to encourage all movements of a 
patriotic character that I feel sure you will find space for a brief account 
of the scheme which has been set on foot in Wimbledon to get hold of 
all the vacant plots of land in the district and let them out to those 
who wished to cultivate them. In December a local War Agricultural 
Committee was formed with this object, with the result that there 
are now thirteen acres under cultivation in the district, which on the 
not over-sanguine estimate of £100 an acre will bring in £1,300 worth 
of foodstuff. What I want to ask is: Cannot some general action be 
taken to set on foot similar movements in all urban districts ? Is such 
a means of increasing our food supply, which is becoming such an 
urgent problem, to be left to the chance of other districts possessing 
individuals with the energy and enthusiasm of the Chairman of our 
local Committee, Mr. G. W. Dampney ? The scheme has two distinct 
advantages. Land and labour are utilized which otherwise would 
remain unproductive (men of all classes have taken up the scheme in 
Wimbledon, glad to devote their spare hours to such an object); by 
the production of food on the spot the very serious difficulty and expense 
of transport is avoided. The scheme seems simple and obvious, yet 
I understand Wimbledon is the only urban district in Surrey which 
has appointed a War Agricultural Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
41 Murray Road, Wimbledon. Francis Hucuespon. 





WASTE-PAPER. 
(To Tae Epiror or Tas “ SpectaTor.”’)} 
Sir,—Desirous of complying with the many and constant appeals 
jn the Press to save waste-paper, I have for several months past 
(naturally, at great inconvenience) had all the waste-paper in a large 
establishment saved. When the amount saved was considerable 
I appealed to the municipal authorities, wishing the removal of the 
paper. They advised me to apply to the Post Office, the Post Office 
to the Thanet Advertiser offices, and these to the Boy Scouts, who did 
nothing but receive the message. The natural result is that, from 
sheer necessity, all the waste-paper of the moment is being destroyed, 
when a paper famine is, I presume, still in progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. E. A. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THe EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—Your reviewer of Riches and Honour, by Mr. W. H. Adams, in 
last week's Spectator, refers to Miss Grimwood as having of late “ intro- 
duced us to the sinister magic of New Guinea.” Does he not mean 
Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, authoress of When the Red Gods Call, &c. ? 


I am, Sir, &c., i. ee Ue 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
EX-SOLDIERS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SrecTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I enclose a short notice in connexion with the Annual Meeting of 


| this Association, and beg to ask whether you will be so good as to insert 


it in your paper. In spite of unceasing exertions, since the war began, 
on the part of the Association, to establish a satisfactory solution to 
the great problem of the disposal of ex-soldiers on demobilization, 
the matter, owing to the want of a lead from the Government and the 
War Office, has not made the progress wished for. We therefore, ax 
the largest Association dealing with the problem, urge the importance 


of further support being awarded us by the public, &c., in order that 


we may cope as adequately as possible with this important question. 
I am, Sir, &c., Eric Hansury Tracy (Captain), Secretary. 
119 Victoria Street, S.W. 





“Lord George Hamilton will preside at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Association for the Employment of Ex-Soldiers, which, owing 
to the war, will this year bo held at the head office of the Association, 
119 Victoria Street, S.W., at 3 p.m., on May 25th. The figures on the 


thirty-first Report show a total of over 172,000 men who have been 
placed in permanent employment since its foundation in 1885. 
March 31st, 1916, between four and five thousand disabled men have 
been placed in permanent employment by the Association from the 
commencement of the war.” 


Up to 


THE ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(fo THe EpiTroR OF THE “ SPecraToR.”’) 
To enable the Council of the Royal Army Temperance Association 
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without which the Association cannot be adequately maintained. 
As Chairman of the Council, I am most anxious to carry out the wishes 
of the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, who, had he been with us to-day, 
would have made strenuous efforts to provide the necessary funds. 
As his successor, I am most anxious to carry out his wishes and to 
perpetuate his memory. I therefore earnestly appeal to the nation 
to os such financial support as shall enable the Council to go forward 
with the good work amongst the men who have so heroically answered 
their country’s call. Subscriptions should be sent to Colonel L. G. 
Fawkes, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 47 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frencu, F.M., Chairman of the Council. 





NATIONAL ECONOMY EXHIBITION. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—A National Economy Exhibition and Conference will take place 
at Prince’s Skating Rink from June 26th to July 8th. The Government 
deem this question of economy to be of the greatest importance, and 
you will gather from the constitution of the Committee and the use 
of this office that the plan of our Exhibition has more than their bare 
approval. The public do not feel very deeply about saving, but they 
can be educated to feel more deeply than they do, especially if the 
advice given them is practical. This is what we are aiming at, and I 
venture to ask for your sympathy and assistance in making the Exhi- 
bition and its objects known to your readers. I need not say how 
largely success hangs upon the help of the Press in advance of the event. 
For this particularly we should be grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, W.C. C. J. Srewarrt. 





THE NEW END HOSPITAL, HAMPSTEAD. 

{To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I have been waiting to write to thank you for inserting my appeal 
for spinal chairs for the New End Hospital, Hampstead, till I could tell 
you how much we had received. Thanks to your aid, we have been 
able to give the New End Hospital all the chairs they require, and also 
one spinal chair to the King George Hospital. Please accept my best 
thanks for what you have done for the cause, for which Ties the 
above hospitals are most grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

60 Holland Park, W. LioneL E. Werstrorp. 





THE LATE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” )} 
Sir,—It is intended to publish a volume of letters written by the late 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke. His executors and family would be very 
grateful to ~~ of his correspondents who will lend for this purpose 
any letters which may scem to be of general interest. The letters 
will be returned to the senders as soon as they are done with. Address 
to Miss Evelyn Brooke, The Four Winds, Ewhurst, Surrey.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 8S. D. Brooxeg. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the maiter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
—_—@~——— 
THE OLD SCHOOL. 
(Confirmation Day, 1916.) 
Art school, some forty years ago, 
Thanks to my zeal for Greek and Latin, 
My place was only one below 
The seat the Senior Prefect sat in. 
But now, upon the solemn day 
When childhood’s vows afresh are taken, 
A ghost unrecognized I stray 
Through haunts once dear, though long forsaken. 


The gruff old keeper of the gate, 
Whose bell has made his name immortal, 
Has yielded to a more ornate 
And genial guardian of the portal; 
And masters, just and wise and strong, 
Long since have in the grave been lying— 
We little thought the greatest wrong 
They were to do us was in dying. 


The entry, from the road revealed, 
Strikes one as positively scenic ; 

New houses flank the cricket field— 
Impressive, massive, hygienic. 

An archway links them to the lodge, 
High o’er the road its span uprearing, 

And they contain the latest dodge 
In sanitary engineering. 


The chapel is a gorgeous fane 

Compared with our uncomely building ; 
The organ, once severely plain, 

Is very rich in tone—and gilding. 
They give recitals, and to-day, 

Although I left about the middle, 
I heard, before I came away, 

Pieces by Dvordk and S. Liddle. 





—. 


With ampler fare and better cheer 

The tuck-stalls from the field are banished 
Where cakes and buns and ginger-beer 

Daily adown our gullets vanished. 
Unsatisfactory perhaps 

They were, those mid-Victorian pedlars, 
But we adored their brandy-snaps, 

And revelled in their plums and medlars, 


And yet, in spite of all the pains 

Bestowed on comfort and improvement, 
The Genius of the Place remains 

Unmarred by all our modern movement. 
Under the Downs the river creeps 

In hushed rebuke of human clamour; 
And still the ancient Forest keeps 

Its dim, august, ancestral glamour. 


Even the boys who briskly tread 

The road we trod ere science flourished, 
Though giv’n a longer spell of bed, 

Though better housed and better nourished, 
Look much the same as in the days 

When modern luxuries were lacking, 
And still pursue their several ways 

In boots quite innocent of blacking. 


And yet they cannot be the same, 
For in their ears the Call is ringing; 
From the old round of book and game 
Their thoughts to other fields are winging. 
And though Death lays their brothers low, 
Their pride is greater than their sorrow ; 
There is not one but dares to go 
Haud rediturus on the morrow. 


Tis Sunday eve, yet from the Plain 

Big guns at intervals are booming ; 
Winter at last seems on the wane, 

Though sullen clouds above are glooming ; 
And heartened by this youthful host, 

Whose feet have never swerved or stumbled, 
I lose the semblance of a ghost,— 

Revivified, though strangely humbled. 


Of old we mostly strove to earn 
A prize, a place in the Eleven; 
We were not called upon to learn 
That “ War is Hell” seven days in seven. 
Tried by these sacrificial fires, 
Taught self-denial by their mothers, 
Our sons are better than their sires 
And worthy of their fallen brothers. 








BOOKS. 
——. ge 
THE RETREAT FROM MONS.* 
Encuisn politicians and journalists deserve some credit for the 
manner in which they have dealt with the attitude assumed by 
the United States of America during the present war. The policy 
pursued by President Wilson has unquestionably caused some surprise and 
disappointment on this side of the Atlantic. But the discussion has always 
been characterized by great restraint. Language calculated to wound the 
national susceptibilities of Americans has been studiously avoided. 
By far the most severe of President Wilson’s critics have been his own 
countrymen. Several causes have contributed to bring about this 
result. Of these, the most important has been the fact that the 
genuine friendship entertained by most Englishmen for their Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen has made them very reluctant to criticize. Then, again, 
incipient criticism has been checked by a feeling that we owe some 
atonement for the harsh judgment most unfortunately passed by some 
sections of English society on American policy during the great struggle 
of half-a-century ago; by a just appreciation of the fact that, whatever 
we might think, Americans are not only the sole but also the best judges 
of the conduct of their own Government ; and by the reflection that the 
difficulties which beset President Wilson cannot be fully realized on 
this side of the Atlantic. But, in addition to these causes, there has 
been another which has largely contributed to prevent any estrangement 
b. tween the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. Englishmen, 
although they have been somewhat astonished at the equanimity with 
which the frequent German outrages against American life and property 
have been endured, have never resented the neutral attitude adopted 
by the United States Government; but they have felt that President 
Wilson failed to rise to the situation, that he did not adequately 
appreciate the extent to which the greatest democracy of the world 
was interested in the struggle against absolutism, and that, without 
any departure from an attitude of strict neutrality, a greater amount of 
sympathy might have been displayed for those who are the champions 


* From Mons to Ypres with French. By Frederic ‘Coleman, “London: Sampson 


Low, Marston, and Co, (6s. net.) 
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of progress and civilization against retrogression and an abhorrent State 

morality. At the same time, they felt that the attitude of official America 
did not eccurately represent the real feclings and sentiments of the 
American public, or at all events of that portion of the public whose 
views were most entitled to respect. Hence, it has-resulted that the 
opinions expressed by individual Americans, who were untrammelled by 
official responsibilities, have served as a healthy antidote to the acts 
and language of their Government. Amongst this class Mr. Frederic 
Coleman is entitled to occupy a distinguished place. In the very spirited 
and graphic account which he has written of his personal experiences 
with the British Expeditionary Force in France, he speaks with no 
uncertain voice. “ Friends and readers,” he says, “ do not forget that 
most Americans feel much the same as I feel about the war. An over- 
whelming majority of those of my countrymen who know the truth 
would do what lies in their power to further the success of the Allies 
and their righteous cause.” Moreover, he arraigns the crimjna] monarch 
who has been instrumental in bringing about the greatest catastrophe 
the world has ever witnessed before the bar of human and Divine 
justice. Speaking of the gallant Grenfell twin brothers, both of whom 
were sacrificed on the altar of German ambition, he uses words which 
should find a responsive echo in many a sorely-stricken French and 
English home. “Fine men of noble character, the Grenfells. Surely 
the monarch responsible for a war that mows down the flower of the 
world’s manhood in the fulness of its youth must one day answer for 
his crime, in this world or the next.” 

Mr. Coleman was not, as is usually the case with civilians who are 
attached to an army in the field, constrained to keep out of the fighting 
Jine. On the contrary, it is clear from his stirring personal narrative 
that most of his time was passed within the region in which a hail 
of “Black Marias,”’ shrapnel shells, and Mauser bullets has been 
asserting Germany’s right to occupy “ a place in the sun ” by slaughter- 
ing the youth of England, by devastating the fair homesteads of 
France, and by reducing to ruins the sacred buildings and historic 
monuments of which French soil is so prolific. Mr. Coleman does not 
profess to write a history of the operations of which he was a witness. 
He frequently dwells on a point which is too often forgotten by those 
who read the accounts given by the actors in the great struggle. It is 
that each individual can only bear testimony to what passes before 
his own eyes. Very few are in possession of information which would 
enable them to judge of the relative importance of events. ‘No one,” 
Mr. Coleman says, ‘‘ would imagine how little regimental officers, or 
Brigade commanders, for that matter, know of the broad plan of 
ope ations.” But Mr. Coleman provides us with a very vivid picture 
of what he himself saw, and thus enables us to realize the general 
character which the war must have assumed elsewhere. 

Mr. Coleman joined the Expeditionary Force in August, 1914, about 
the time when the retirement from Mons and its neighbourhood began. 
His account of this operation is deeply interesting. It would be 
altogether premature to discuss, and still more to criticize, the strategy 
of which this movement was the outcome. Moreover, the British com- 
manders were in no way responsible for the early strategy of the campaign. 
They merely had to make their military dispositions conform to the 
requirements of the plan which had been already elaborated and partially 
executed by the French General Staff, and that plan necessitated a 
withdrawal from the advanced position originally occupied by the 
British troops in Flanders. A retreat does not necessarily connote 
permanent defeat or irretrievable disaster. When the Duke of 
Wellington withdrew within the lines of Torres Vedras, he did so 
deliberately in order to prepare for the advance which eventually 
drove the invaders from Spanish territory. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the history of Torres Vedras will be repeated at Salonika. Never- 
theless, retreat generally involves at least a temporary check. It 
disheartens the rank-and-file of an army, more especially if it is the 
sequel of some local success in one portion of the field of operations. 
Describing the situation at St. Quentin on August 27th, 1914, Mr. 
Coleman says: “ An orderly, well-disciplined army had been through a 
great fight. Its infantry, unbeaten by the infantry that opposed it, 
had been ordered to retire. ‘Gawd knows why,’ hundreds of Tommies 
were saying. ... Everything tended to discouragement.” Retreat, 
in the presence of an advancing enemy, flushed with the full confi- 
dence of victory, is one of the most delicate and difficult of military 
operations, and one also that affords a crucial test of the discipline 
and morale of the retreating foree. To such an extent has this 
beén recognized that the successful retreats recorded in history 
have shed a very special degree of lustre on those in command 
and on the troops whom they conducted. After a lapse of twenty- 
three centuries, the account of the retreat of the famous Ten Thousand 
after the battle of Cunaxa is still read with undiminished interest 
and admiration. The operations of Jovian after the crushing 
defeat inflicted on the Emperor Julian in Persia are still cited as an 
instance of what can be accomplished by a highly trained and well- 
disciplined army. Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna is another 
case in point, and the heroic action of Ney’s rearguard during the 
retreat from Moscow, although it could not avert disaster, nobly 
redeemed the honour of the French Army. The retreat of the British 
force from Mons should find an honoured place side by side with 


deserved well of their country. But the honours of the day lay mainly 
with the regimental officers and men. “The very air,” Mr. Coleman 
says, ‘“‘ was full of unostentatious heroism.”” He was told to “cheer 
the men up” as they straggled, ragged, muddy, and footsore, past 
him. He soon found that “ many of us had been labouring under a 
great delusion. It was not that some one was needed to cheer up the 
Tommy ; it was that most of us needed the Tommies to cheer us up.” 
An Irishman came by with a hole drilled through the lobe of his ear 
by a Mauser bullet. “Close that, I’m thinkin’,” said the proud owner 
of the damaged member, “ and I niver knew how close me ear was to 
me head till that thing come along.” The following story also illustrates 
the spirit of the men, and shows what a capable officer with an innate 
genius for leadership can do in very difficult cireumstances. Major 
Bridges, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, found a couple of hundred men 
of various detachments seated on the pavement in the square at St. 
Quentin in a state of complete exhaustion. They had been for thirty- 
six hours without food or sleep. He at once recognized that “no 
peremptory order, no gentle request, no clever cajolery would suffice.” 
He therefore went into a toy-shop and bought a toy drum and a penny 
whistle. Then he asked the trumpeter whether he could play “ The 
British Grenadiers.” “Sure, Sir,” was the reply. So the trumpeter 
whistled, and the gallant Major drummed vigorously. “The spark 
caught! Some with tears in their eyes, some with a roar of laughter, 
jumped to their feet and fell in. The weary feet, sore and bruised, 
tramped the hard cobbles unconscious of their pain. Stiffened limbs 
answered to the call of newly awakened wills. ... ‘Go on, Colonel! 
we'll follow you to hell,’ sings out a brawny Irishman behind, who can 
just hobble along on his torn feet.” 

Instances of this sort, showing ‘‘ the indomitable will and the uncon- 
querable power of the Anglo-Saxon,” abound in Mr. Coleman’s pages. 
A wounded officer with a shot through his shoulder murmurs “ ‘ Only 
a scratch’ with an attempt at a smile as he passes on.” Major 
Budworth, of the Royal Horse Artillery, visits his wounded men. 
“** Promise, Sir, that I can come back to H Battery when I am right,’ 
was the one thing they had to ask, the one desire of their hearts.” 
“The General [Lawford],” a young officer said, “ plugged on ahead 
of all of us, waving a big white stick over his head and shouting like a 
banshee. There was no stopping him. He fairly walked into the 
Germans, and we after him on the run. ... How Lawford escaped 
being hit is more than any one can tell. I can see him now, his big 
stick waving in the air, and he shouting and yelling away like mad, 
though you couldn’t hear a word of what he said above the sinful noise. 
My Sam, he did yell at us! Wonder what he said?” Lord Cavan, 
Mr. Coleman tells us, “‘ was almost a demi-god in the eyes of his devoted 
men.” He also speaks of the bravery of young Chance, of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, and adds : “ Truly an army containing a multitude 
of youths of that mould may be well termed invincible.” “Ah!” 
said one “ grizzled Brigadier,” with the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
“they may be able to kill such men, but they will never be able to 
beat them.” 

Experience has proved that in time of war, to whatever height 

passions may be aroused amongst non-combatants, national animosity 
amongst the actual combatants is to some extent tempered by the 
admiration and respect which all brave men feel for foemen worthy of 
their steel. Mr. Coleman quotes a letter written by a German officer 
to a friend in Ziirich, in which he said: “ If we Germans were given 
to understand formerly that the English soldiers were not to be feared, 
then that idea may now be banished from our minds, for the general 
opinion of those who have fought against them in these districts is that 
one Englishman is more dangerous than any two of the Allies.” On 
the other hand, an English trooper, speaking to Mr. Coleman of the 
fight at Messines, said : “* They was plucky beggars, if they was Germans. 
I don’t want to see no pluckier. They’ve been killed off like pigs up 
there, in that town, and they keep on comin’, They fight stiff, that 
lot—they fight damn stiff!” 
When the day of peace returns, and we again relapse into the state 
when possibly “‘ God will be forgotten and the soldier slighted,” let us 
endeavour to remember that, if the world is not dominated by the mail- 
fisted Kaiser, who has converted the half of Europe into a shambles, 
the delivery is due to the French poilus, to the British “ Tommies,” 
and to their officers, whose countless graves studded over the bloodstained 
fields of Flanders bear ample testimony to their heroism. And let it 
also be remembered that the hordes of poor German peasants and 
artisans who were driven to the slaughter by the politicians of Berlin 
also possesséd some virtues. They fought in a bad cause, which was 
not that of progressive civilization and which was never truly explained 
to them, but they fought “ damn stiff.” Cromer. 





ABOVE THE BATTLE.* 

Eneuisu readers will turn with the liveliest curiosity to these essays 
by the famous author of Jean-Christophe to see why they excited so 
great a commotion in Paris and why M. Romain Rolland’s book was 
boycotted. Probably the first feeling of the reader will be surprise that 
the indignation should have been so great, or even that there was any 
indignation at all, for he will find directly he opens the book a denun- 
ciation of German crime as bitter and searching as any that can have 





these celebrated episodes. 
Good leadership was not wanting. Smith-Dorrien, Haig, and others 


* Above the Battle. By Romain Rolland, Translated by C. K. Ogden, M.A. 


London: Allen and Unwin, (2s. 6d. net.) 
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been written in French. It has the sort of quality, this first essay 
addressed to Hauptmann, that we should like to see in all pro-Ally 
arguments about the war which are likely to come under the eyes of 
neutrals. It is so vivid that it is impossible not to read every word 
of it, although the English translation, excellent though it is, is neces- 
sarily but a ghost of M. Rolland’s glowing French. So much for the 
first impression. But a little more reading of the essays, or at least a 
very short reflection upon them when they have all been read, will 
show why they caused anger in France, and why it was perfectly natural 
that they should do so. Although they denounce Germany, they 
assume that all the nations engaged in the war are alike steeped in a 
madness which has quite unnecessaril y brought civilization to the verge 
of destruction. The ultimate cause of the war, M. Rolland implies, is a 
universal unreason. He writes in the manner since adopted by Mr. 
Bertrand Russeli, who has told us that the nations are fighting with 
no better reason, in the final analysis, than that of two dogs who are 
infuriated by each other’s smell. 

The plain man who reads this kind of thing, particularly if he is 
insensible to beauties of language—and even those who are not insen- 
sible may think the offence the greater for the literary skill—is simply 
goaded to madness. He remembers that Germany was prepared for 
war and that the Allies were unprepared ; he remembers that very late 
in the negotiations before the war Russia was willing to refer the whole 
dispute to a fresh series of negotiations and that Germany refused ; 
he remembers that Britain proposed a Conference and that Germany 
refused ; and he remembers that at the eleventh hour Sir Edward Grey 
declared that he would accept any plan within reason which promised 
peace, even though France and Russia should not approve—and that 
even then Germany insisted on having war. When he remembers these 
things he has not a scrap of patience left for the man of letters, or 
political philosopher, who argues as though the responsibility of the 
Allies were of the same character and degree as that of Germany. In 
our opinion, his anger is not only not to be wondered at, but is hardly 
to be condemned. These men of letters often try us too high. If 
M. Rolland had written all the sentiments in this book, in almost the 
same language, before the war began, his readers, we undertake to 
say, would have listened to him with great respect, even though they 
disagreed. Those who were capable of appreciating such things would 
have been chiefly conscious of the beauties of his style. There would 
have been no exasperation. It is possible that a time may come after 
the war when these essays may still be read with calmness and pleasure. 
But in the France of this hour it is impossible. M. Rolland’s error, in 
fine, is his extraordinary inopportuneness. If this is the kind of give- 
and-take support he has to offer his country in her desperate extremity, 
and he is yet astonished that he should be denounced, he has not, 
after all, begun to understand that human nature which it has been 
the aim of his life to study. He goes off to Switzerland. He talks of 
looking down from the high plateaus of that mountainous country on 
the strife of nations. It is a most unfortunate phrase. It is precisely 
this “ looking down” from a height, whether it be a physical, moral, 
or philosophical height, which enrages a man who is conscious that 
he is playing his own honest, humble, and dangerous part in a great 
cause, while his lecturing philosopher is less perilously engaged. Such a 
feeling as this is very cogently expressed by a French officer who has 
written a hot condemnation of M. Rolland in a small pamphlet that 
lies before us—Romain Rolland Parle (Paris: Floury et Cie.). 

Let us look at some specimen passages of what M. Rolland says well 
against Germany, and also of what he says so inopportunely as to 
spoil the effect of his good words. The following is from the letter to 
Hauptmann :— 

“ Not content to fling yourselves on living Belgium, you wage war 
on the dead, on the glories of past ages. You bombard Malines, 
you burn Rubens, and Louvain is now no more than a heap of ashes— 

yuvain with its treasures of art and of science, the sacred town ! 
What are you, then, Hauptmann, and by what name do you want us to 
call you now, since you repudiate the title of barbarians ? Are you the 
grandsons of Goethe or of Attila? Are you making war on enemies 
or on the human spirit ? Kill men if you like, but respect masterpieces. 
They are the patrimony of the human race. You, like all the rest of 
us, are its depositories ; in pillaging it, as you do, you show yourselves 
unworthy of our great heritage, unworthy to take your place in that 
little European army which is civilisation’s guard of honour. It is not 
to the opinion of the rest of the world that I address myself in challenging 
you, Hauptmann. In the name of our Europe, of which you have 
hitherto been one of the most illustrious champions, in the name of that 
civilisation for which the greatest of men have striven all down the 

es, in the name of the very honour of your Germanic race, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, I abjure you, I challenge you, you and the intellectuals of 
Germany, amongst whom I reckon so many friends, to protest with 
all your energy against this crime which is recoiling upon you.” 
The essay entitled “ Pro Aris,” which is an apology for those who talk 
even more of the shattering of cathedrals and grand buildings than of 
the loss of precious lives, is a noble and imaginative piece of writing, 
steel-girded with scorn and horror at German acts. “The Idols,” 
again, is an extraordinarily powerful indictment of German Kultur. 

But what are we to say of the ineptness of the following passage 
addressed equally to all the nations concerned ? 

“ And thus the three greatest nations of the West, the guardians of 
civilisation, rush headlong to their ruin, calling in to their aid Cossacks, 
Turks, Japanese, Cingalese, Soudanese, Senegalese, Moroccans, Egyp- 


tians, Sikhs and Sepoys—barbarians from the poles and those from | 


the equator, souls and bodies of all colours. It is as if the four quarters 











of the Roman Empire at the time of the Tet 

barbarians of ip whale universe to phy 4 a Ton te 
sation so solid that you do not fear to shake the pillars on which it 
rests ? Can you not see that all falls in upon you if one column be 
shattered ? Could you not have learned if not to love one another at 
least to tolerate the great virtues and the great vices of the other ? 
Was it not your duty to attempt—you have never attempted it in 
sincerity—to settle amicably the questions which divided you—the 
problem of peoples annexed against their will, the equitable division 
of productive labour and the riches of the world ?” 

M. Rolland has written a note to these lines in order to disavow all 
intention of disparaging the non-Europeans fighting with the Allies 
We unreservedly believe him, but surely the words still condemn them. 
selves. This is not the way to write of the decision of the Allies that, 
as the future of the world depended upon Germany being beaten, no 
single race in the world could be held unaffected by the war. Perhaps 
the worst passage of all for inopportuneness is the following :— 

“The real tragedy, to one situated in the midst of the conflict and 
able to look down from the high plateaus of Switzerland into all the 
hostile camps, is the patent fact that actually each of the nations js 
being menaced in its dearest possessions—in its honour, its independence 
its life. Who has brought these plagues upon them? brought them 
to the desperate alternative of overwhelming their adversary or dying ? 
None other than their governments, and above all, in my opinion, 
the three great culprits, the three rapacious eagles, the three empires, 
the tortuous policy of the house of Austria, the ravenous greed of 
Tsarism, the brutality of Prussia. The worst enemy of each nation 
is not without, but within its frontiers, and none has the courage to 
fight against it.” 

It may be asked whether M. Rolland, having laid the blame on 
nearly every one, has no remedy for every one’s ills. He has. He 
says that our first duty is to form “a moral High Court, a tribunal of 
consciences, to watch and pass impartial judgment on any violations 
of the laws of nations.” What is the Hague Court, we should like 
to know, but a tribunal of consciences? And with what authority 
does he propose to endow his tribunal? Is it to have the authority 
of force—enough force to compel Germany ? Or does he suggest that 
the grand protest of many united consciences will melt the heart of 
Germany ? M. Rolland complains that “the neutral countries are 
too much effaced.” But who has effaced them? Have they not 
effaced themselves? Has any Power violently forbidden them to 
stand up for international law and honesty and humanity ? M. Rolland 
finally appeals to Switzerland to stand forth amid the tempest. It is 
all very unreal and extremely unhelpful. 

We cannot refrain from saying, in conclusion, at the risk of appearing 
shockingly Philistine, that throughout the war most men of letters have 
served the world badly. Words master them even while they are 
hailed as masters of words. They look on from their studies, or the 
tops of mountains, and they elegantly give unpractical, and too often 
fantastic, advice to men who are covered with the dust and heat of 
battle. They have earned, we fear, the resentment they have pro- 
voked. We feel inclined to exhort them all at least to get embroiled 
in a street fight, if they are unable to serve with the colours, and then 
to ask themselves how far their ideas really protect them against 
the ways of natural men or assuage the temper of a crowd. 





ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE.* 
Tue “Shelburne Essays’’ of Mr. Paul Elmer More, of which this 
volume forms the ninth series, represent the high-water mark of the 
reflective and critical comment on life and letters which comes to us 
from America. They have clarity and distinction of style; they are 
based on wide and discriminating study of history, philosophy, and 
belles letires ; they are marked by fearlessness and independence of 
judgment combined with sanity and moderation. Mr. More takes for 
his motto a passage from Halifax's celebrated Character of a Trimmer : 
“We think that a wise Mean, between these barbarous Extreams, is 
that which self-Preservation ought to dictate to our Wishes” ; but these 
chapters are much more than a vindication of the golden mean. They 
form a supplement to and expansion of the previous series, in which the 
author undertook to set forth and combat that philosophy of evolution, 
which “ is in no wise a necessary deduction from Darwinism and Spen- 
cerianism, however much it may fortify itself by an alluring analogy with 
them,” but is in reality nothing more than “a faith in drifting; a belief 
that things of themselves, by a kind of natural gravity of goodness in them, 
move always on and on in the right direction ; a confiding trust in human 
nature as needing no restraint and compression, but rather full liberty 
to follow its own impulsive desires to expand; an inclination to take 
sides with the emotions in their rebellion against the inhibitions of 
judgment.” That, Mr. More asserts, “is not science, nor any propet 
philosophy of progress; but undoubtedly science, by the law of evolu- 
tion, has unwittingly, sometimes wittingly, lent authority to thie 
collapse of reason.” Most of these essays were written before the war, 
but the warnings and protests which they convey are greatly reinforced 


| by the events of the last two years, and in the preface, written just & 


| 
| 


year ago, Mr. More indicates very clearly what he believes to be the goal 
of this philosophy of drift :— 


* As I read history and see it now making, we have two clear warnings 
of what the end must be. Just as the sentimental philosophy of the 
eighteenth century preceded the Napoleonic wars, so our humanitarianism, 


* Aristocracy and Justice: Shelburne Essays, Ninth Series, By Paw Elmer 
More. London: Constable and Co. (5s, net.) 
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our feminism, socialism, equalitarianism, pacifism,—all our senti- 
mental isms, are indeed not the direct cause of the present war, but 
have so prepared the material for it that a slight spark was sufficient 
to set the whole world aflame with tho passions of suspicion, hatred, 
and revenge, and to arouse in the most scientific land of all a veritable 
mania of organized brutality. All this is not the end; it is an admo- 
nition to reconsider those ideas of justice and discipline and true govern- 
ment which we have so lightly thrust aside for the flattering liberties of 
the self-styled New Morality. Will the warning be heeded when tho 

ace of exhaustion has come, or shall we mistake fatigue for wisdom, 
and so drift on to the utter catastrophe ?”’ 

In the first essay, that on “ Natural Aristocracy,” founding himself 
on Plato and Burke and the study of history, Mr. More, in his character 
of “the watcher of to-day,” sets himself to consider the strange yet 
familiar problem: How shall the people be saved from themselves ? 
The question in our time, as in that of Plato, is not whether there shall 
be leaders, but of what character they shall be. With Burke's picture 
of Nature’s aristocrats he is largely in accord, while differing from him 
as to the means by which Burke be'ieved the existence and supremacy of 
such a class was to be ensured—viz., the acceptance of a prescriptive 
oligarchy, the class whose views were broadened by the inherited 
possession of privilege and honours. Burke's belief in the disposition 
to preserve and the ability to improve, taken together, as the 
standard of a statesman, coupled with his trust in the faculty 
of the imagination—though effectively ridiculed in the distorting 
criticism of Paine-—mects with Mr. More’s substantial support. But 
“though Burke saw clearly enough the imperfections of the 
actual union of a prescriptive and a natural aristocracy, he was 
not able, with all his insight, to conceive the existence of the 
latter alone, and by virtue of its own rights.” America to-day is 
confronted with a problem closer te the exposition of Plato than of 
Burke—viz., “ How shall a society, newly shaking itself free from a dis- 
guised plutocratic régime, be guided to suffer the persuasion of a natural 
aristocracy which has none of the insignia of an old prescription to 
impose its authority ? Shall the true justice prevail, which by a right 
discrimination would confer power and influence in accordance with 
inner distinction; or shall that so-called justice prevail . . . which 
recommends itself as equality of opportunity, but in practice. by confusing 
the distinctions of age, sex, and character, comes at last to the brutal 
doctrine that might makes right, whether that might be the material 

trength of moncy or the jealous tyranny of numbers ?’’ The dangers 
of the equalitarian theory are incarnated in the modern demagogue, 
who, “ by means of an hypnotic loquaciousness, is constantly persuading 
the people that they have only to follow their first impulsive emotions 
to be right and safe, and that as a consequence every institution should 
ke swept away which in their wiser, calmer moments they have created 
es a bulwark against their own more variable nature.” But the most 
notable example of modern demagoguery is the Press, whose method is 
as simple as it is effective: “ always appeal to the emotion of the hour, 
and present it in terms which will justify its excess.” Hence the maxim 
which we hear daily resounding in the pulpit and the Press and the street : 
“The cure of democracy is more democracy.” This, Mr. More boldly 
replies, “is a lic, and we know it is a lie.” ‘The remedy for the evils 
of licence is not in the elimination of popular restraint, but precisely 
in bringing the people te respect and follow their right leaders. The 
cure of democracy is not more democracy, but better democracy.” To 
eccure this end, to ensure that the men of light shall also be men of 
leading, Mr. More appeals to these select natures not to withdraw them- 
selves into an ivory tower of seclusion and isolation. They must come 
to an understanding of their own belief, purge their minds of the current 
cant of humanitarianism, and realize that the main purpose of govern- 
ment is to create advantages for the upward striving of the exceptional 
ether than to raise the matcrial welfare of the macscs. They must 
cultivate an outspoken class consciousness and organize a resistance 
—at present neglected—to the vulgarizing tendency of democracy :— 

“Let us, in the name of a long-suffering God, put some bounds to 
the flood of talk about the wages of the bricklayer and the trainman, 
and talk a little more about the income of the artist and teacher and 
public censor who have taste and strength of charactcr to remain in 
cppesition to the tide. Let us have !ess cant about the great educative 
value of the theatre for the people and less humbug about the virtues 
cf the nauseous problem play, and more consideration of what is 
clean and nourishing food for the larger minds. Let us forget for a 
while cur absorbing desire to fit the schools to train boys for the shop 
and the counting-room, and concern ourselves more effectively with 
the dwindling of those eye | studies which lift men out of the 
crowd. Let us, in fine, not number ourselves among the traitors to 
their class who invidiae metu non audeant dicere.” 

The instrument by which this control of public opinion is effected is 
primarily the imagination, and in Mr. More’s opinion it rests mainly 
with the higher institutions of learning in America to assist in this 
reform by restoring to their predominance in the curriculum those studie 
which train the imagination, not in its purely asethetic function, but 
“in its power of grasping in a single firm vision, so to speak, the long 
course of human history and of distinguishing what is essential therein 
from what is ephemeral.” At present the enormous preponderance of 
studies dealing with immediate questions of economics and government 
tends to isolate the student from the great inheritance of the past and 
to turn him out “a nouveau intellectuel, bearing the same relation to 
the man of genuine education as the nouveau riche to the man of inherited 
manners.” This view is expanded in the next essay, on “ Academic 
Leadership,” which is a powerful plea for making the American Colleges 








what they were in the past, “ a breeding-place for a natural aristocracy.” 
Mr. More believes in mathematics and physics as forming an integral 
part in any disciplinary education, But he is sceptical of the effect of 
the non-mathematieal sciences on the immature mind :— 
_ “ Any one who has spent a considerable portion of his undergraduate 
time in a chemical laboratory, for example, as the present writer haa 
done, and has the means of comparing the results of such clementary 
and pottering experimentation with the mental grip required in the 
humanistic courses, must feel that the real training obtained therein 
was almost negligible. If I may draw further from my own observation 
I must say frankly that, after dealing for a number of years with manu- 
scripts prepared for publication by college professors of the various 
faculties, I have been forced to the conclusion that science, in itself, is 
likely to leave the mind in a state of relative imbecility. It is not that 
the writing of men who got their early drill too exclusively, or even 
ety, in the sciences lacks the graces of rhetorio—that would 
e comparatively a small matter—but such men in the majority of 
cases, even when treating subjects within their own field, show a 
singular inability to think clearly and consecutively, so soon as they 
are freed from the restraint of merely describing the process of an 
experiment. On the contrary, the manuscript of a classical scholar, 
despite the present dry-rot of philology, almost invariably gives signs 
of a habit of orderly and well-governed cerebration.” 
Mr. More is a profound believer in the tonic exercise to the brain 
afforded by the intelligent study of Greek and Latin. He quotes 
the records compiled and published in the American Educational 
Review and the New York Nation to show that students of the 
classics do actually surpass their unclassical rivals in any field 
when a fair test can be applied, and cites the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Webster, a famous physicist, who, after speaking of the late 
B. O. Peirce’s early drill and life-long interest in Greek and Latin, 
observes: ‘“‘ Many of us still believe that such a training makes the 
best possible foundation for a scientist.” In fine, he looks to the 
College to produce a hierarchy of character and intelligence which shall 
in due measure perform the office of the discredited oligarchy of birth, 
and he is convinced that, apart from the inexhaustible joy and con- 
solation which the classics afford to the individual, they possess an 
unequalled power in moulding character and fostering sound leader- 
ship in a society much given to drifting. “The Paradox of 
Oxford ”’—the conflict between classical and mediaeval traditions 
which was published a few years ago in pamphlet form, is at once 
reverent and critical. While admitting that the sacrifice of all that 
comes to us from the Middle Ages would be to him an irreparable loss, 
he is yet prepared to make the sacrifice on the ground that a return, 
if possible, to pure classical tradition and discipline is imperative for 
our higher intellectual and artistic life. Incidentally he offers some 
extremely wise remarks on the sterilizing effect of textual criticism. 
“We have gained a good deal from German scholarship, but we have 
also lost something. Let us, if we can, retain the diligence and 
accuracy which have come from the German seminar, but let us remember 
that the tendency of the past century has been to make of the classics 
a closed ficld for the investigating specialist and to draw the attention 
away from their value as an imperishable body of literature.” Tho 
essay on “ Justice” is concerned with showing that “ social justice is 
neither Nietzschean nor cqualitarian,’* but a shifting compromise ; 
that each division of society, and each member of society, has a distinc’ 
place and responsibility, and is recognized and rewarded accordingly ; 
that there would be no society at all unless a voice in each of us responded 
to the law that men must serve as well as command; and that the 
first step towards the equipoise of a soul just within itself is to recognizo 
the necessity of a measure of injustice in the relation of man with 
man and with the world. The gist of the paper on “ Property and 
Law” may be found in two sentences:- “To the civilized man the 
rights of property are more important than the right to life”; and 
again, “My desire is to confirm in the dictates of their own reason those 
who believe that the private ownership of property, including its 
production and distribution, is, with very limited reservations, essential 
to the material stability and progress of society.” “ Disraeli and 
Conservatism” is a discriminating but, on the whole, sympathetic 
“ appreciation " of the man, the political philosopher, and the statesman. 
Mr. More renders justice to his patience, his wit, and his genius, while 
fully alive to the rodomontade and flashy upholstery of his novels 
and speeches and the strain of falseness which came perilously near 
to throwing discredit on his whole career. He doos not hesitate to 
say that “in comparison with Gladstone he was a philosopher and 
statesman; he was a genius opposed to a man of great talent—as it 
is fair to say that conservatism is in general the intuition of genius, 
whereas liberalism is the efficiency of talent.” 

The earlier essays prepare one for the wholesale condemnation of 
“The New Morality,” which Mr. More traces to its historical sources 
able logic of the Protes- 
Deism, not only 


—the “inevitable reaction from the intole: 
tant”; the disappearance, under cighteont-century 
of the idea of an avenging Deity, but of the sonso of deep personal 
responsibility; and the exa'tation of sympathy above judgment by 
the French Encyclopaedi:ta. The “* New Morality” of Ellen Key and 
Miss Jane Addams is only the old humanitariaaism writ iargg, and 
both are equally repagnant to Mr More, who examines the results 
of this glorification of humanity, this new cult of 
apart from a certain elimina- 


‘ 


" , 
scclal passion 


and “ social sympathy,” and finds them 
tion of brutality—almost entirely mischievous and anarchical :— 
“In effect, the first and great commandment, * Thou shalt love the 
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Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind,’ has been almost forgotten for the second, ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ Worship in the temple is no longer a call 
to contrition and repentance, but an organized flattery of our human 
nature, and the theological seminary is fast becoming a special school 
for investigating poverty and spreading agnosticism. In this senso, 
or degree, that humanitarianism is no longer opposed by organized 
religion, but has itself usurped the place of the Church, the New Morality 
may really justify its name.” 

The last essay, on “Tho Philosophy of the War,” was written in 
November, 1914. Its aim is to show that the literature of sentimental 
pacificism is as falso and mischievous as its Nictzschean antagonist. 
The humanitarians have not only wantonly distorted the imago of war 
and libelled the soldier, but they have tried to veil the fact that the 
sheer fighting instinct is still strong in the human heart. And further, 
“instead of counteracting the egotistic impulses of mankind, the 
preaching of an exaggerated humanitarianism rather inflames them and 
renders them more efficient.” Indeed, he is less anxious about the 
spread of the Nietzschean extreme than of its opposite. 

It will bo said that these are minority views—these essays appeared 
In a periodical entitled the Unpopular Review—and that they aro in no 
way typical of averago American opinion. But when account is 
taken of the wide reading, the keen observation, and the fino scholarship 
on which they are based, they cannot be dismissed as tho querulous 
criticisms of a fastidious individualist. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

A more striking and affecting book than Prisonnier de Guerre, by André 
Warnod (Fasquelle, 3 fr. 50.c.), would be hard to find among the war 
literature of France. The writer tells of his own experiences, from the 
field of battle near Nancy to the German camp at Merseburg, and then 
the journey back nine months later through Switzerland to Paris. He 
gives every detail of life at the camp, of a monotonous misery varied 
now and thon by some especially cruel tyranny, but endured on the whole 
by himself and his fellow-prisoners, mostly French and Russians, with 
an heroic and pathetic cheerfulness. It is the book of a true man and 
a gallant soldier. The pen-and-ink sketches with which it is illustrated 
are exceedingly clever and enlightening. 

The late M. Francis Charmes, of the Academy, editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, republished a few months ago his fortnightly chronicle 
of public events from August, 1914, to May, 1915: L’ Allemagne contre 
CEurope: La Guerre: 1914-1975 (Perrin, 3 fr. 50¢.). The book is a 
mine of historical fact and of political wisdom, and will be found in- 
tensely interesting by readers who wish to refresh their memory as to 
events and crises in a timo so near yet already seoming so far away. It 
will also be a valuable help to future historians of the war. M. Charmes 
is a great loss to France and England: he was a clear thinker and a 
loyal ally. Another collection of war articles equally informing, and 
more inspiring by beauty of language and poetry of thought, is L’Ame 
Frangaise et la Guerre: L’Union Sacrée, by Maurice Barrés (Emilo- 
Paul Fréres, 3 fr. 50 c.). Tho writings of this famous Academician 
the President of the “ Ligue des Patriotes”’ in succession to Paui 
Dérouléde, are familiar to all lovers of fine literature. These articles, 
which appeared in the Echo de Paris, cover only tho earlier months 
of the war; wo may therefore hope for more volumes of the samo kind, 
Here, beginning with the events that followed the death of Dérou!ltde, 
M. Barrés goes on to the death of Jaurés; then tho fighting in his 
beloved Alsace and Lorraine, then the Great Retreat, then the victory 
of the Marne, then the “ siege war,” down to the end of October, 1914. 

M. Barr?és in several pages of his book pays high tribute to that whole- 
hearted patriot, Paul Dérou!éde, whose enthusiasm for his country and 
for the recovery of her lost provinces sometimes led him into violence 
of thought and imprudence of action, but whose spirit and doctrine 
triumphed at the beginning of this war, when France acted on the first 
principle of his “ Ligue des Patriotes” : ‘“ Républicains, Bonapartistea, 
Légitimistes, Orléanistes, ce ne sont 1&4, chez nous, que des prénoms! 
C'est Patriote le nom de famille.” Six months before the war, Dérouléds 
dicd ; and we may now turn with deep interest to the book by Jéréme 
and Jean Tharaud, themselves soldiers of Franco—La Vie et la Mort 
de Dérouléde (Emile-Paul Fréres, 3 fr. 50 c.)—which tells the story of a 
man who was at once poet and prophet, discredited in other days but 
rightly appreciated now. It may be added, for readers who will be 
roused to a fresh interest in Dérouléde by this fine book, that his famous 
and popular Chants du Soldat, as well as his other volumes of fighting 
verse, are published at 1 franc by Messrs. Calmann-Lévy. I have 
not space todo more than allude to these splendid little books, relics 
of a former war. 

M. Arthur Chuquet’s book, Dumouriez, in tho valuable series “ Figures 
du Passé” (Hachette, 7 fr. 50c.), appeared at the beginning of the 
war. Interesting at any time, as an excellent biography of a 
brilliant soldier whom his own generation treated with some injustice, 
the book has a fascination of its own for the present day, whilo 
the battles of Dumouriez and the French Army of 1792 are 
fought over again on the same ground. Tho great mistake of 
Dumouriez—in essence a noble and patriotic mistake, for which ho 
paid dearly, for it ended his carcer—was his plan to use the Army of 
the Revolution to check the Revolution’s excesses and to give France a 
Constitutional Government in place of the Terror. Among his political 
deflections in later life on the force of public opinion and the growing 





a 
power of democracy, one at least was born of bitter experience 
“ Anathémo sur quiconque tourne ses armes contre ses concitoyens,” 
A more recent book by M. Arthur Chuquot, De Valmy @ Ig Marn 
(Fontemoing, 3 fr. 50c.), is a series of short studies of Prussian 
thought and method from 1792 to tho presont day. Some of these ars 
characteristic sketches of the manners and customs of officers, others arg 
memories of the war of 1870, others are concerned with various military 
adventures of the last two years, but all aro readable and full of 
curious information. The Histoire Illustrée de la Guerre, by M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux (Gounouilhou, | fr. each part), has reached the end of its third 
volume. It is likely to be a considerable work, both in size and in 
literary and historical value. A chapter on the sea power of Europe is 
followed by one of great interest on the interior life of France during 
the present crisis: this may give an idea of the width and depth of 
M. Hanotaux’s study ; also of the immense variety of tho illustrationg 
to each chapter. 

In my last article I mentioned Notre Patrie, one of Charles Péguy's 
own contributions to the “‘ Cahiers doe la Quinzaine”’ which he edited 
and published for years, ending a life of devotion to the highost ideals 
of patriotism when he gave himself for France at the battle of tho Marne. 
Now I must earnestly advise all who appreciate this man who was a 
“ soldier-saint” to read the beautiful little book, Péguy (Emilo-Paul 
Fréres, 3 fr. 50 c.), which M. André Suarés has written in his memory, 
Péguy was one of those of whom France may well be proud, who love 
her with that traditional love which takes no account of outward 
changes—a man, as M. Suarés puts it, absolutely of his own time, a son 
of the Revolution and yet a son of the Crusades, a child of Franco 
through the ages, Jeanne d’Arc his heroine, the faith of Christendom, 
free-lance as he was, his inspiration. 

The graceful art of M. Gabriel Faure, whoso Italian sketches are well 
known, finds a new expression in Paysages de Guerre (Perrin, 3 fr. 50 c.). 
On the French front, including Ypres, and on the Italian, from tho 
Dolomites to Rimini, he recalls campaigns of long ago fought out in the 
same streets, among the same rivers and mountains. An interesting 
article on Napoleon’s return from Elba concludes the book, and M, 
Faure reminds his readers that one of the best accounts of the thrilling 
scenes near Grenoble is given by Stendhal; a fact unknown to Henry 
Houssaye when he wrote his history of that marvellous adventure. 
Stendhal is perhaps not much read now ; but he holds a place of his own 
in French literature as a sincere and brilliant realist, and students of that 
literature will find him thoroughly studied in Stendhal, by Pierro 
Martino (Société Frangaise d’Imprimerie et do Librairie, 3 fr. 50c.), 
a clever book which appeared shortly beforo the war. 

In Troie: La Guerre de Troie (Hachette, 5 fr.) M. Félix Sartiaux 
describes very attractively that country south of the Dardanelles to 
which the events of last year gave such fresh and absorbing interest. 
He observes that recent facts give new occasion for thought on the 
great lessons of history, and with present-day politics in his mind ho 
studies the site of Troy and the immortal campaign of the Greeks, 
pointing out how their heritage of sacred fire has descended to the Allied 
nations; our heroes, like those of old, dying for the great cause of the 
rights of humanity. 

Hardly any novels have been published in France lately. M. Bourget 
has given us Le Sens de la Mort (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50 c.), a story which 
is bound to leave a deep impression. As to its philosophical and literary 
merits, critics may differ ; but it is certainly a most striking and pathetio 
story, with fine characters strongly and fearlessly drawn, and a noble 
moral brought out in M. Bourget’s own deliberate, uncompromising 
fashion. M. René Benjamin's novel, Gaspard, tho winner of the Prix 
Goncourt for 1915 (Fayard et Cie., 3 fr. 50 c.), seems to be the first of a 
series called “‘ Les Soldats do la Guerre.” If the rest aro a3 good as 
this, it will be a remarkable series indeed. Gaspard is a Parisian soldier, 
by trade a smal! dealer in escargots, who joins his regiment when wart 
breaks out, and brings to his soldicring all the daring, the wit, tho 
resource, the realistic insolence and irreverence, the outer bravado, the 
inner loyalty and generosity, to be found anywhere within the bounds 
of Paris. This is saying a good deal, especially when one adds that tho 
author is a past-master of the real Parisian argot, so that Gaspard’s 
talk is often hard to be understood by an English reader. In spite of 
this and other peculiarities, the book is not one to be missed. Gaspard 
is as heroic and lovable as ho is startling, and the account of his short 
campaign is picturesque and terrible. E. 





COLLECTING.* 

Collecting Old Miniatures and Collecting Old Glass are two small guide- 
books by Sir James Yoxall. On the whole, they are distinctly good, 
though not quite all that their author claims for them in his appreciative 
prefaces. But his enthusiasm is not confined to his prefaces, and the 
evident gusto with which he treats each of his subjects proclaims him 
a born collector. His stream of information (not always very clear) 
runs wide rather than deep, and genorally the matter surpasses the 
manner. The handbooks are short cuts to successful collecting rather 
than subtle appreciations of design and craftsmanship. That is not 
criticism, but a mere statement of fact, for the little books should fulfil 
that limited purpose efficiently and well. Sir James Yoxall is a sports- 
man. He hunts the highways and hedges with a catapult, but often 

* Collecting Old Miniatures and Collecting Old Glass, English and Irish. By J. H« 


Yoxall, M.P. “The Coilector’s Pocket Series.” London: William Heiaemana 
(2s. 6d. each.] 
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his silver pebble bags such big game as commonly only falls to the 
golden bullets of a capitalist—at a King Street battue. In other words, 
he is a real bargain-hunter, and, to judge from the many illustrations of 
his own trophies, a wonderful bargain-finder. He sets out with a 
pocketful of silver for a tour of the pawnshops and barrows, and probably 
returns with ten-pounds’-worth of treasures bought for half-a-sovercign. 
It requires some confidence to bring out a book on miniatures in the 
midst of such a war as this, when the scant attention that can be spared 
to the pictorial arts is largely given to powerful poster work—the 
crashing of savage colours slapped on to canvas by a deft spadesman. 
It is courageous, it is even refreshing. The illustrations are well chosen, 
many, and good, and the author invariably gives the prices paid for his 
own finds—prices paid quite recently that make the present writer 
exceedingly envious. He insists that it can still be done, this bent-pin 
salmon fishing, and sets out to show us how. That the dealer is 
educated at tho same time as the collector is all to the good and 
in the best interests of tho sport. There are plenty of shack 
collectors as well as shack dealers. With regard to old glass, he 
gives a number of “ Reliable Tests” designed to prove the genuineness 
of a picce. A certain very great authority on glass (a renowned glass- 
maker) once told the present writer that if sufficient care be expended 
on a fraud, as it sometimes is, it will cheerfully pass all the tests supposed 
to be infallible and deceive the best experts. He confessed to having 
been fooled often enough himsclf, and though most intimately concerned 
with glass and glassware for the whole of his life, held it no shame to 
be taken in by such conscientious fakes. 





FICTION. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM.* 

MippLE-AGED readers, who have grown a little weary of the modern 
scallywag hero, will not quarrel violently with Mr. Vachell for his 
revival of the mid-Victorian tradition which assigned the principal 
réle to an Admirable Crichton. It is true that in The Triumph of Tim 
there are some substantial deviations from this tradition. The happy 
ending is denied, and the hero, though he achieves success of a kind, 
by no means justifies the promise of his golden youth. Still, with all 
deductions, the literary lineage of this story is to be traced back to 
Frank Fairlegh, Ravensioe, and Hard Cash. The environment is 
changed but the spirit remains, and the sentiment is as full-blooded as 
can be found in any of the Victorian sentimentalists. Tim White 
started in the battle of life with a tremendous equipment, mental and 
physical. He had both brains and good looks. He was a young 
Apollo, an athicte, a scholar, an artist, and a Prince Charming. His 
biographer thus describes him on the eve of his departure for Eton :— 

“ Physically he was as near perfect as may be, finely proportioned 
for strength and speed. His features were not too regular. Lips and 
nostrils finely modelled indicated sensibility. The chin was round 
rather than square; the forehead broad rather than high. Add to 
this vivid colouring, eyes, set well apart, of a deep grey-blue, shaded 
by short black lashes, sun and wind-tanned cheeks, white even teeth, 
ruddy-brown curly hair, and the jolliest grin in the world. Everybody 
liked the boy, because he, in his turn, liked and was interested in every- 
body. The famous statue which Cabral made of him afterwards, a 
discus thrower, was bought by an American millionaire, and is less 
accessible than it deserves to be. Rodin, alone among sculptors, might 
have transferred to marble the freshness and alertness of the youth, 
his joy in himself, his joy in others, his incomparable grace, so free from 
any taint of pose.” 
Tim’s mental was quite on a par with his physical equipment, and he 
gained a scholarship at Eton with triumphant ease. But Mr. Vachell 
is enough of a modernist in fiction to recognize that the balance must 
be redressed somehow, and Tim was heavily handicapped by heredity. 
His mother, a frail Irish beauty—who died soon after his birth—had 
been betrayed by a meteoric Peer; an austere, saintly clergyman had 
married her to save her good name; and Tim had been brought up in 
ignorance of his real parentage. Thus he inherited instability as well 
as brains and charm. He was amenable intermittently to discipline 
and religion, but was essentially mutinous, precocious, chameleonic, 
He was expelled from Eton, fell an early victim to calf-love, succumbed to 
the lures of a village siren, and on learning the secret of his birth ran 
away to sea. After a lurid experience “round the Horn before the 
mast,” he landed at San Francisco, and spent ten years or so in California 
as a labourer on the sea-front, tramp, cowboy, and, after following 
half-a-dozen other precarious callings, as a rancher and real-estate 
agent. He was sandbagged and knifed, and only escaped being lynched 
by a miracle. He marries the orphaned daughter of the murdered 
Spanish don who saved his life, and settles down in South Carolina and 
prospers in the real-estate business. But his wife and child die of con- 
sumption, and he returns to Europe to study art, “ potboils” brilliantly, 
but, wearying of facile success, turns to letters, and scores a great hit 
with his first novel. He is nearly captured by a rich American widow, 
and contemplates clopement with one of his carly flames, now the wife 
of a detrimental Peer. But Lady Rokeby, though deeply attached to 
Tim, declines his overtures, and induces the prodigal to return home, 
acknowledge his son by the village siren, and provide for her declining 
years. How Tim loyally acquiesced in this programme, and scttled 
down at the vicarage with his son—a most promising and attractive 


youth of sixteen—and the old clergyman, is told in the concluding 
chapters. 

The various ingredients of realism and romance, of life in a “ model” 
English village, on the Pacific slope, and in an art colony, are com- 
pounded with Mr. Vachell’s usual skill, but the prevailing quality is a 
somewhat hectic sentiment Whether good, bad, or indifferent, the 
characters are all of them inclined to be melodramatic. Real life is not 
always at concert-pitch, and Mr. Vachell’s highly-strung chameleons 
make the plain person long for the companionship of people who 
practise greater frugality of emotion. A course of Trollope, or even of 
George Gissing, may be recommended as an excellent after-cure to those 
who find the diet provided in The Triumph of Tim too rich for their 
blood. 





READABLE Novets.—The Mountains of the Moon. By J. D. Beres- 
ford. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—An ingenious and delightfully written 
social comedy of manners.——Anna of the Underworld. By George R, 
Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A spirited story of adventure.—— 
Miss Million’s Maid. Py Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions). (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.)—The heroine of the novel becomes lady’s-maid to 
her own maid-of all-work, who inherits a fortune. The arrangement 
cannot be said to have answered. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_»— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


The Ruling Caste and Frenzied Finance in Germany. By M. Millioud. 
(Constable and Co, 4s. 6d. net.)—Sir Frederick Pollock bids us attend 
to the views of the Professor of Sociology at Lausanne, which now 
appear in an authorized translation. The first half of the book deals 
with the transition of Germany to industrialism and the rise of the 
ruling class to which the nation is so amazingly subservient. This is 
one of the mysteries of the war, “ this wholesale assimilation of a people 
numbering 70,000,000 souls by an aristocratic, almost feudal ruling 
class, at once plutocratic and militarist.”” The fusion of this caste 
has been brought about thus: the power of money has brought the 
wealthiest industrial class into political importance, and “ militarism 
which is the mainstay of the aristocracy has been placed at the dispoeal 
of the ambitious capitalist through the prestige of armed force 
more than once by nothing short of intimidation the army has become 
the means of achieving economic victory.” Among the masses Pan- 
Germanism “is the outcome of a preparation which has been going on 
for three centuries.” From the human side Professor Millioud turns to 
the economic. He goes into details and statistics of German methods 
of business, The gist is that the expansion of German trade has been 
too rapid to be sound. The great banks have dabbled too deeply in 
trade. The volume of trade has outrun credit. The keenness of the 
State to see foreign markets captured even at a loss has gone too 
far. Difficulties at home and hostility to German exports were 
making themselves felt. Tho crash of this frenzied finance was looming 
ahead. War was to be a distraction, conquest the means by which debt 
should be met. “* Threatened by no one, Germany felt herself menaced 
on every side. She claimed to be fighting for very existence, and she 
spoke the truth. Her manufacturers, financiers, and statesmen had 
dragged her so deeply and by such methods into a war of economic 
conquest that she could not withdraw.” There is no doubt a great 
deal of truth in these views, but how much comfort we may draw from 
Germany’s difliculties is another matter: for if a comparatively poor 
and undisciplined Balkan State can fight year after year against different 
enemies, bankruptcy will not compel Germany to cease fighting yet 
awhile. 





Beautiful Crochet on Household Linen. Edited by Flora Klickmann. 
(Office of the Girls’ Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine. 18. net.)— 
This is a little book that will please those women who can find relaxation 
in elaborate needlework. Now that we are cutting out superfluities, 
whether of food, household goods, or service, crochet trimmings on linen 
may secm absurdly out of place, and we are inclined to say of it: 
“Madame, je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” But, after all, crochet may 
serve, to the women who enjoy it, as a relief from the inevitable 
forms of sewing, and the materials are cheap and the finished 
article durable and possibly ornamental. Here are to be found 
directions for making many things, from plain insertions to guimpes and 
pinafore tops, as well as many tablecloth inlets. Some of the patterns 
are effective, but we wish that the designers could find inspiration in 
conventional Renaissance work, instead of trying to adapt the forms of 
natural flowers to such an unsuitable medium as flat crochet.——We 
may here mention The Stitchery Annual, No. 3 (same editor, publishers, 
and price), from which many pages of the former book have been taken, 
but which also contains advice on sych subjects as “ Making Your 
Blouses and Skirts,” “* The Economy Quilt,” and plenty of useful hints 
on the subject of plain sewing which are well worth the attention of the 
amateur neediewoman, who is now probably doing the work of a 
* useful maid.” 


Women and the Land. By Viscountess Wolseley. (Chatto and Windus, 
5s. net.)—If we call this a timely book, Lady Wolseley will say that it 
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and wish that they had not left it so late. Thero are obvious reasons 
why the efforts towards getting women to work on the land again, and to 
instruct them in higher scientific methods than were ever known when 
they used to work more commonly, have not been more widely successful. 
Men were fairly plentiful: education has led women elsewhere: the 
attractions of town life have been as seductive to girls as to young 
men: and farm work is so varied that it is difficult to spare any labourer 
altogether that harder work which Englishmen dislike to see women 
doing. But Lady Wolseley at Glynde and others elsewhere made a good 
start. Her book does not only deal with the question of substituting 
female labour in war time, but with the future fitness of women, whether 
wives of discharged soldiers or not, to live more profitably in the country 
and to produce food. Though readers of many volumes on rural 
economy will not find much originality in this book, they will welcome 
if as an excellent summary of present movements, mainly from the 
woman's point of view, but not entirely, for there is frequent reference 
to men’s duties and advantages. We can learn here of Women’s 
Institutes in Manitoba or Lady Chance’s educational work in the 
Food Economy League, of agricultural co-operation or gardening or 
cookery classes in elementary schools. Lady Wolseley has strong 
opinions upon peasant pr oprietorship, preferring the risks of ownership 
to the want of stimulus in working for others. We believo in co- 
operation, and with it ownership may prosper; without it the risks 
are too great, for the basis is too narrow. We wish Lady Wolseley all 
success in stirring up landowners, agriculturists, and the women of our 
rural districts. 


Fifty Years of a Londoner's Life. By H.G. Hibbert. (Grant Richards. 
108. 6d. net.) —Mr. Hibbert’s knowledge of the entertainment world— 
from the days of Cremorne Gardens to tho present variety syndicates 
and the cinemas—is apparently inexhaustible, and his book is full of 
genial gossip and anecdote of favourites of the theatre and the music- 
hall. George Leybourne and Blondin, Nellie Farren and Dan Leno, 
figuro in its pages ; we may read how popular managors such as Augustus 
Harris, John Hollingshead, and George Edwardes mado successes— 
and sometimes failures; and in the chapter “ Ballets and Ballet 
Dancors”’ wo are let into the mysteries of the dance, 
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net 


2/8 


‘ M 
%: Murray) net 





LIBERTY-SILK prc: 
FOR ’ 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. 4°", 2onegau pi. 


BELFAST 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES ES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco. 
TO THE KING. 





Samples and tllustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 





British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro. 
pometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronograph, and 
ONE W CATALOGU U 

ATA E oo on a; ne, 
E. DEN co: 
Makers of tho Great < ae Cloc’ = +a, 
61 Strand, or4 Royal Exchange, E E.c, 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Relieve the worst Rheumatism AT ONCE, and CURE quickly. 

HOT bath in which N°? need to visit _ expensive 

spas—these “crystals” 


Droitwich Brine Crystals 
are dissolved is the quickest ®° P —— from the original 
Brine Springs, and beyond a 


and surest of all ways of 

securing relief from the tortures fo rah aka Pept 
of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, ‘Qure awaits you. Doctors all over 
and all “Uric Acid” troubles, the Kingdom highly endorse this 
and sufferers should lose no treatment, which is the simplest 
time in proving it. and most pleasant imaginable, 


Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Free to any Station in Britain, 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dopt. 245), 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
WARNING. 

The Public are warned that tho full benefits of the treatment for 
Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE 
OBTAINED IN THE NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT 
DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Illustrated Booklet post free from 
BATHS MANAGER, 33 SPA OFFICES, DROITWICH | (WORCS,). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED... 








. £94,000,000. 
- £126, 000, ood. 


To ‘LET oR FOR SALE. 


Oo R T #F Ww A LL E SS. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD WELSH PLAS TO LET FURNISHED, from the present 
time for any period. Immediate possession. ‘The situation is unique, and the views 


from the house are 
UNSURPASSED IN SNOWDONIA. 
Church, station, village, and sea quite near. The house is approached by a drive, 
guarded by a lodge, and has the followiag accommodation :— 
10 Bedrooms (15 beds). Servants’ Hall. 
8 Sitting-rooms. Good Domestic Offices 
Bathroom. (recently enlarged). 
The house is furnished in keeping with fts character. Sanitation believed perfect, 
FINE TERRACED GARDENS. 
Stone-built Garden House, fully furnished. 
SHOOTING. GOLF. FISHING. 
Butler and wife would manage for small party, or assist. Rent according to 
eriod.—Further details, photos, map of district, &c., from Messrs. WHATLEY, 
ILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, ’s. W., who have recently inspected 
the house and thoroughly recommend it (folio 5007). 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE 
VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE. 


INTERFOLD,” CRANLEIGH.—A beautiful residential 

property of about 95 acres, including the house buiit by Lor d Alverstone 

and standing 550 feet above sea level with wonderful views. Five reception and 
twenty-four bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. | The whole in capital order. 
—FOR SALE by private treaty by Messrs. TUCKETT, WEBSTER, & CO., 1 Gresham 
Buildings, 2 Basinghall Street, E.C.; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & *RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


7 ADIES’ DAY SCHOOL, away from Coast and Zeppelins; 
beautiful part x West Riding. Schoolhouse freehold, specially built, fully 
furnished. TO BE LET at low rent or SOLD as going concern at times price. 
Good opening for qualified and experienced lady with capital and boarder connection, 

Hostel available-—Write “CONCERN,” c/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, Wwe. 
— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
EST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED for September, MISTRESS to teach BOTANY and NATURE STUDY. 
Honours Degree in Botany and good Teaching experience essential. Commencing 
salary from £120 (non-resident), according to == andexperience. Furth 
particulars may be had from che HEAD- -MISTRESS 

Forms of , 7 may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they should 

nce. 


be returned a 
JAMES GRAHAM, 


Education Dept., 
Calverley Street, Leeda, Secretary for Education, 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
© COMMITTEE. 


THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Appointment of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applications are invited for the pp rene om of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School. 
A rlicants should hold a Degree of some University of the United Kingdom or an 
Pivalent qualification. Experience in Secondary School teaching and in the trainin; 
“ft Pupil Teachers essential. Commencing salary £250 per annum, rising by annua 
increments of £25 to £300. Forms of Application and particulars of the appointment 
will be supplied on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope.—Applications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should reach the 
undersigned not later than June 5, 1916. Canvassing in any form will disqualify, 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough. EMMERSON BECKWITH, 

May 15, 1916. Clerk to the Governors, 


~AFIDDLESBROUGH COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for the Kirby Socondany School, a MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS 
(French and German). A »plicants should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
and it is desirable that they should have had experience or have resided abroad. 
Commencing salary from £110 to £120 per annum, according to experience.—Appll- 
cations, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with copies of recent testimonials, 
to be sent to the undersigned as early as possib!c. 
EMMERSON BECKWITH, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


Ify OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YCUNG EMPLOYEES (GIRLS’ SCHOOL), 


WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach chiefly ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE to girls aged from 14-18. A Degree (or equivalent) 
and Secondary School experience desirable. Maximum salary £130 per annum. 
Latest date for sending in applications is 17th June, 1916. Full particulars and 
form of application will be sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Communications 
should be endorsed “ Assistant-Mistress—Stirchley.” 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, 

Education Offices, Margaret Strect. Secretary of Education. 


H UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





EDUCATION 


Education Offices, Middlesbrough. 
16th May, 1916. 








An ENGLISH MISTRESS wanted for September. Oxford or London Honours 
preferred. Good experience essential. Salary £140 per annum, or according to 

ualifications. 

‘ A DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS wanted for September. Salary £110 per 
annum, or according to qualifications or experience. 

Applications for the above vacancies should be sent to the undersigned, with 
copies of three recent testimonials, not later than Tuesday, May 30th. Application 
forms will be sent on receipt cf a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

0. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Education. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
FUBLIC SCHOOL 


FOR Boys. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER fs required for this School. Cardidates, who mnst 
not be eligible for Army Service, should be from 25 to 33 years of age, University 
Graduates, able and wiiling to teach lower form boys between 7} and 10 years of age, 
to help prepare Cambridge Locsl, Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates, and 
able to take part in the School games. Pay Taels 250 per mensem, without ow- 
ances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund, and free medical attendance, 
Under agreement for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The 
value of the Tacl at the present rate of exchange is about 3s., but it is liable to 
Guctuation. First-class passage is provided and helf-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of the appointment and application forms may be obtained 
oi the Council’s Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agente for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 

68 Fenchurch Street London, E.C. 

May, 1916. 


T\ UM FRIES ACA DEM Y. 


WANTED, as COMMERCIAL MISTRESS, for duty in September, Teacher of 
6northand, Book-keeping, Typewr Must produce evidence of general education 
up to Matriculation or University minary standard, and have competent know- 
ledge of at least one Modern Language. Cc 2 of training in Business Methods or 
in Secretarial work essential. Proved efficiency in Teaching indispensable. Salary 
£130 per annum, rising under conditions of scale to £1¢0. 

Applications (which must be on official form to be had from the Rector on receipt 
of stamped, addressed foolscap envclope) to be forwarded, with one copy of testimonials 
@ot returnable), to the RECTOR, Academy, Dumfries, by 9th June, 1916, 

North Bank Buildings, Dumfrics, J. E. BLACKLOCK, 

May, 1916. Clerk to the Managers. 


(uiswick COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS} 


The Governors of the above School require a HEAD-MISTRISS to commence 
Guties in September next. New School buildings are being erected to accommodate 
2) pupils. The School will be opencd in September, 1916. Applicants must be 
Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom, or hold equivalent qualifications. 
Commencing salary £300 per ennum, rising by two annual increments of £20 and 
one of £10 to a maximum of £350 per annum. Canvassing will be treated os a dis- 
qualification.—A pplication forms, which must be returned not laver than 10 a.m. on 
Saturday, June 17th, may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt cf a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. Mr. B. 8. GOTT, 

Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W. Middlesex Education Committee. 
y ANTED, a GENTLEWOMAN, with sma!! amount of Capital, 

who would JOIN the HEAD of asuccessful PRIVATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(recognised), to do all the management of house, servants, matron, &c., with a view 
to partnership after a period of probation. Experience of large households and 
usiness ability ess¢ ‘tial Anglican, No agents need apply.—Send full particulars 
and copies of testimcnials to Box No, 779, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


Hu MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


REQUIRED in September, a WOMAN LECTURER, qualified, principally, tn 
Education. The Lecturer will help in the supervision of students in Infants’ Schools. 
~—More detailed particulars and Application Forms (to be returned not later than 
the 10th June) may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


BekovucH ~ POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


‘the GOVERNORS will REQUIRE in September the eervices of an ASSISTANT 
MISTR ESS to teach elementary Chemistry and Mathematics in their Trade School 
for Girls, Salary £150, rising to £180.— Particulars of the post and form of applica- 
tion can be obtained on sending a stamped, addressed envelope to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


LY DLOW GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
MISTRESS required in September to teach GEOGRAPHY throvghovt the Schoot 


and some other subjects in the Junior Forms. Initial salary £110 to £1206; increase 
ax ording to the County scale—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ss ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The HEAD-MISTRESS of St. Leonards Junior Schoo! (St. Katharine’s) having been 
appointed to the Principalship of the Brighton Diocesan Training College, the Council 
invite applications for the VACANT post. 

Particulars will be furnished on appiication to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards 
Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife, 





Bessesar 










































UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


T HE 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. Salary £309 


per annum. 
Applications must be sent In by June ist. Further particulars may he obtained 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


from 
OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY, BATH. 

CLASSICAL MISTRESS wanted, to begin work in September. Honours Degree 
with good experience essential. The post is resident. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions.—Apply with full particulars to the LADY PRINCIPAI, 

SOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, S.W.— 

WANTED, in September next, TUTOR for ENGLISH and FRENCH. 
Initia salary £100, with, board and residence. Degree and training desirable.— 
For particulars and form of application apply to the PRINCIPAL 

wa 7 Ss = oe CF 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. 

“CAREERS,” and specialize, 





Real 
' A Handbook giving detalied information as to 
present openings for educated women, Price 1s. 6d.; post free 13. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
oe nn ~ Bu. A. = 


LECTURES, &c. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


[Tue SWARTHMORE LECTURE 
1916, 





The above LECTURE will be delivered 


AT 
KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 
BY 
Dr. HENRY T. HODGKIN, 
on 


TUESDAY, MAY 23rd, 
SUBJECT: 
SPIRIT AND THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY.” 





“THE MISSIONARY 
The Chair will be taken at 7.30 p.m. by 
Miss ANNE W. RICHARDSON, 
ADMISSION FREE, 
{RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C, 
The Lectures in Rhetoric will be delivered by 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, 
Subject: “EDUCATORS OF 
TUESDAY, MAY 22rd.—Spanish Educators 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th.—lItalian Educators—Culture. 
THURSDAY, MAY 25th.—Dutch Educators—Appreciation of fcholarship. 
FRIDAY, MAY 26th.—Iuntellectual Discoverers—' Copernicus and Sir Isaac 
Newton.” 
The Lectures are Free and commence at six p.m. 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; for the 4 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
t 


D.Litt., M.A, 
EUROPE.” 
Discovery. 


also Archbis 








80 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 


are offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May.—I 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Weatfleld Colleg 
Hamstead, N.Wo a ee Se 8 
Bwiassé&a CQO LLS @ E. 

The TRUSTEES of the MARY EWART TRUST FUND Invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLAL- 
SHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June, 1916, 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newn 
College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 





m 


QoUTHPORT ~~ PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\ President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER, 


F.R.G.S., and Mra. ALEXANDER. The Sta consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 

and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENP, Erdinzton, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastica, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive feea, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
TEXHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFURD UEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS 4 SALISBURY. 

Principal: 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sclences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal: 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Syste:n. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the etudy of Anatomy, Piysiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe ncighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ju a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, =) 
TINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 

Ladtes over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Bables tn residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, Special Courss 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse, 
JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
4 WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Cha . 
Hon, Sir William : rer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A. ; ° 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Yor information concerning Scholarsuips and Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE : J 

IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEG k.— 

4 LADIES trained rs CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., LIVERPOOL 
LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont Stivet, 








months? 





Liverpoo g- 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special eptry), Lendon Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


rere PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
ee ge Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
istab. 1905. 














GIRLS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Aterature, and Music specialities. Carefui attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. Kefereaces kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Liackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, . 
NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 

Coilege (Uistorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Traiaiag College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


AVF ALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and CXUIBITIONS 
will be held on JUNE 27th and 28th. 

For further particulars anply to the SECRETARY, Ivydene Hal!, Malvern. 
St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 

hes POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Fituated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thoronch (General Education on Modera Lines. — Lacre Cricket, Tennis 
and Fives, AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22ND.—Prospecius 
and full particulars cn application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP is 

A offered to cover Boarding Fees during school life. Candidates should Le 

under 12 on July Sist, and non-resident in the City of Limcoln. Examination 

on Wednesday, June 21st.—For particulars apply to tha HEAD-MISTRESS. ‘Lhe 
tcholarship will not be awarded unless a sufficiently high standard is attained. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

WATFORD. 






















IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Trincipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Echolarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 


Tele. “ Waitforl 616.” 
ANSDOWNE 





HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
— attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


wT. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Beautifully situated in the country away from anything to attract hos*ile aircraft. Sound 
modern education. Preparation for public exams., the Universities and Women's 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Riding, Swimming. 
ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN, Prospectus trom PRINCIPAL, 
() reiscgaes, te crv 








EASTBOURNE, — 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Summer Term began May 4. Telc.: Eastbourne 1034. 


rF\HE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great atiention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


yw rw a : SAH Lard comtra +...) 
yy DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LiXenort LOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

FELIX 


SCHUUL, SOUTHWOULD: 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Sra, 
BOYS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8vo, 

giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. —Mesera, 
GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


PPINGHAM SCHCOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June Cth, 7th, and Sth, 1916, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

viz. :—Two of £85 per ann., and four or five varying in amount from £50 to £30 

perann. In addition to the Scholarships some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS are offered. 

—Further particulars, and Entry Forms oa which application should be mue 

Lefore May 30th, can be obtained from the Head-Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The 
School House, Uppingham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
. An Rpepeetiontes FOUR ENTRANCE SCILOLARSHIPS will be held on July 4th, 
th, and 6th, 
_For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. _ 
M A 4 Cc OLLEGQG@ E— 

_ SCHOLARSIIIP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 31st,and June ist. One ortwo 
C1 £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber 
Exhibiticn of £12 for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars 
epply to the HEAD-MASTER or PBURSAR. 


rVHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

















SN T. 














Echolarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Public 
Schools Year-Book or the BURSAR, 








—————__—_—_—________ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPs 
EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 247H AND 257TH. 7 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and 

HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already j 
College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born edu ~~ 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAS 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS O¥ THE CLERGY ao tty 
per annum are open for next term. ue £30 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 

eee 


BeA2F tS ® COLLEGQGE.— 

An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for ‘Chirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen ig 
the War have been given to the new Iiouse, recently opened under the Head. 
— ce to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
serkshire. 


YLIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
£100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship, and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION IN JUNE. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY. Clifton College, Bristol. 


7ORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL.—Open SCHOLARSHIPS 

£50 to £15 for Doarders-——one reserved for sons of the Clergy and ong 

for the sons of Officers, and Day Sei ships of £12 and £10—wiil be competed 

for on May 30th and 3ist. The Examination may be taken at the Cand late's 

own School, if supervision can be provided.—Full particulars and entry forms 
from S. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head-Master. 


T, 2i¢H#TON PARK 
4 near READING. 


















SCHOOL, 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER. 
; BW ss . ©. 2 6 8 SE 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Mast», 

Cc. H. GREENE. M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and avy 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatery for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 1)} to 1;, and Senior 13-19. Lach Depart. 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa. 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, KR. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School Jioure, Bromsgrove. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and Sth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


ye SCHCOL SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS. 
An Examination will be held to fill vacancies beginning on Wednesday, Jun» 2!st, 
1916.—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Westminster School Bursary, 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


R EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Tiead-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A 


(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business car-ers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine bu'lilags. including 
Chapel, Chemical and Rhysical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnisium, Swi umn; 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars appiy 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 10916. 


An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and $th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House see oOKR 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE 
Sc.D., Head-Master. 














HERTS. 


(Been an SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
JUNE 6TH AND 7TH. 
Apply to Head-Master’s Secretary, S — 


RIGHTON- COLL BG &. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEIN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. ai al 
] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 
Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 
SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICEKS billed on Active Service. Sp-cial 
ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADE’ *, coe wa 


liead-Master, H. V. 

~ H ERBORN E 8 C HOOL.— 
h An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorsct. 


De® vz a a ee or ee Be 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
ee For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.— President : The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Oificers 
and Clergy. 


| URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
a SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 Guineas), 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 6th. Candidates must be under 15 ov 
September 2ist, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 
CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 23rd.—For further particulars 
apply to Rey. B. DL. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, D 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
QURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


,ADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Gourse from 
e fg iAtllent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 Souti Molton Street, W. | 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
ICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will b: given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRIANG AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educationa! Agents. Kstablished 1873 
Full statement of requiremeats should be given. 


—— 


ge° 


TUTORS. 














SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. | 


—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
r— - as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Hailes NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATIOY 
a : : te Tage 3 "Tera 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pieased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGH LY RECOMMEN DED. 

i e of the pupil, district pr 

ihe 0 site "phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 
red cloth, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations 

& J. 





erred, and rough {dca of fees shou'd be given. 


1,108 pp., 


5 PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central, wats ae = oe ata OE, 
SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable | 
S information respecting Schocls, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.) to 

poses Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho | 


teaching staf s of the most linportant schools and thus ablo 
o supply information difficult to obtain cisewhere. 
D STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


did 


t 
Ofices—158-162 OXFOR 


NCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
S charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys er Girls (in all parta), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Lega!, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
éc. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager. Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn . Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 
HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reascnatle cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of chargs on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Ntreet, London, F.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
OF IHRTSEREST TO PAR ERTS 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 


to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, LiD., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultanta, Regent llouse, Kingsway, London, W.U. 


- HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy eve 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 








ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE . HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.—Apply “ L. CANTARB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. Tel, 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


¥ —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
uipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nuraing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
oe poom, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
verpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parta willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selcction will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. It is comfortable aud durable. 











Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
a Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
}.R.8. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
moeans Scores less in Summer. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Scle Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
(42 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
pet return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Eat. 100 years. 


UBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1599.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


“ APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PaTRON: H.M. Tue Kine. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 











READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write fo the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUIIIES FUND. 


URIC ACID EXCESS. 


THE CAUSE OF ALL GOUTY 





SUFFERING. 


Uric acid is a natural waste product resulting from the constant 
chemical and physiclogical changes taking place during the wonderful 
process of body building. It is so inimical to the well-being of the 
individual that its immediate destruction and removal are im- 
| perative. The liver and kidneys are specially entrusted with tho 
accomplishment of this important work, and if from any cause 
they fail in ridding the system of the poisonous uric acid, gout 
inevitably resulis. 





Uric acid poisoning in its carly stages is always accompanied 
by characteristic symptoms. The circulation is impeded by the 
clogging uric acid and the resultant congestion sets up the intense 
and persistent headaches which ere such a source of misery to 
gouty subjects. 
flatulence are also common forerunners of gout. 


Sluggish liver, dyspepsia, acidity, heartburn, and 
The effect of uric 
acid upon the nerves is to cause pronounced nervous and mental de- 
or a great deal of debility. Theo are somo of the early 
stages of gout, denoting the stealthy advance of uric acid. 


| pression, 


URIC ACID AT WORK. 
Meanwhile little hard lumps become visible here and there on 
various parts of the surface of the body, and afford unmistakable 
evidence that uric acid is steadily permeating the system. 


Then gouty twinges in the muscles, giving warning of the spread 
of uric acid, begin to be experienced, especially in demp and coki 
weather ; unacctistomed stiffness is felt in knee, fingers, and elbow 
joints; “pins and needles” sensations shoot through the arm 
and fingers, or down the thigh, and the victim realises at last that 
the gouty habit is overtaking him. Now is the time to arrest 
further development by ridding the system of the uric ceil. 


— 


If this sensible procedure is not adopted the malady must follow 
its inevitable course, and enter upon a more advanced and graver 
stage. Thus chronic, chalky, or rhoumatic gout, sometimes called 
rheumatoid arthritis, ensucs when the joints are attacked by 
uric acid, and dense masses of this substance force their way botween 
the bones ; sciatica and neuritis aro the result of the intensely sharp 
crystals piercing their way into the supersonsitive nerves; gouty 
rheumatism and lumbago follow the invasion of the muscles by the 
stealthy uric acid ; kidney stone and gravel are but conerctions of 
uric acid, and gouty eczema is caused by uric acid burrow.ng into the 
skin, 

THE DESTRUCTION OF URIC ACID. 

So long as uric acid remains in your system you cannot hope 
to be free from gout in some of its manifold varieties. Fortunatcly 
Naturo provides a group of agents which have the power to destroy 
uric acid and rid the system of its mischief-making presence. The 
most powerful of these agents, known technically as uric acid sol- 
vents and eliminants, are incorporated in Bishop's Varalettes, 
which for many years have been recognised as the most effoctive 
remedy and preventive for all forms of gout. 

The success of Bishop’s Varalettes is readily understood when it is 
known that they act directly and powerfully upon uric acid itself, 
They convert this dangerous and pain-causing substence into a 
harmless compound which is gradually washed away from its lurking 
places in the system. As the removal of uric acid deposits in the joints 
and muscles is eflected by the action of Bishop’s Varalcttes, pa'n 
and stiffness disappear, swellings subside, and inflammation is dis- 
persed. Suffering gives way to comfort, which may be made last- 
ing by the occasional subsequent use of Bishop’s Varalettes as a pre- 
ventive. 

AUTHORITATIVE DIETARY GUIDE. 

Henceforth, no one need ever fecl in doubt as to what con- 
stitutes a suitable anti-gout diet, as tho makers of Bishep’s Vaia- 
lettes have published a concise but authoritat:ve guide to the selec- 
tion of a uric-acid-free dict. Classified Lists of permissible and pro- 
hibited foods are set forth in such a way that at a glance it may ba 
seen exactly what foods may be freely indulged in and what should 
be avoided. ‘The sufferer who has mistakenly been denying himseli 
all the good things of life will be surprised to find how wide a choice 
he has open to him. This dietary forms one section of a book de- 
s, their symptoms, course, 


a] 





voted to adiscussion of uric acid disorder 


and treatment, which will be found of very great interest to all 
gouty subjects, or those who fear they are on the road to gout. 


A copy will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spe Iman 
Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

3ishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., snd 5a. 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the sole makers, 
as above, for Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. 4d., post free in the United 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 07. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Per Oz. 


Player’s “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
ef Player's Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz, 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


Por wounded British Soldiers 

and Ssilors in Military 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Frost at Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Jesued by the Imperial Tobacec Co. 
ot Creat Britain & Irelund), iid, 
S74 
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Good Style 


HIS Lotus 773 is cut from fine box- 

calf leather, and is made on a last 

that spells good style and good fit in every 
line of it. 

In fact, the man who makes a point of 
getting his exactly-right size in this shoe 
will have the greatest pleasure in wearing 
it. For, not only will he feel but he will look 
as well-groomed as though his shoes were 
made to his own measure. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delia Shoes. Agents everywhere 
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WHILE THE WAR CONTINUES 


National Refuges Old Boys will continue to 
fight for right over might. Many have laid 
down their lives. Others are doing their duty 
on sea and land. They are in 100 British Regi. 
ments, and 2,200 have joined the Royal Navy. 
6,400 have entered the Merchant Service, 


WE ARE MUCH IN NEED OF FUNDS 


to continue our work of training the young to 
become good citizens. 1,200 boys and girls 
now being maintained. 


NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN, and the TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA,’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.0. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Cheirman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


































THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


provide rest, recreation, and refreshment for our 
sorely-tried and gallant men of the Army and 
Navy at home, in France, Flanders, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Africa, and India. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 
Wecek’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 












Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Pre 
bendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 








The 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is building up 


THE NATION’S MANHOOD. 


20,500 CHILDREN RECEIVED AND SHELTERED. 
4,677 NOW IN THE HOMES. 


The cost of keeping this large family 

is @ great anxiety in War Time. 

£18 will maintain a child for a ycar. 
Gifts gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
Prrsenpary Rupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, $B 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospi:a'), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


























made in England since 98 


@ Please write for the new Avon Tyre Book to the 
Avon India-rubber Co. Ltd, 19 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 
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The 


ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS 
NEED YOUR HELP. 





The sum of 


£100 


is REQUIRED EVERY WEEK by the 


LADIES’ EMERGENSY COMMITTEE 


of the 
NAVY LEAGUE 


go enable them to continue the parcels which are sent weekly to 
every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) in Germany. These 
arcels contain foodstuffs to the value of 5s. In addition, }lb. of 
tobacco is sent and bread regularly every week from Holland. 
$mall sums of money are forwarded quarterly to enable the men 
%o purchase other necessaries such as margarine, milk, &c. 
To the submarine prisoners in Turkey gifts of money, the most 
practical form of help for them, are regularly sent, and parcels of 
dlothing as required. 
The following extracts from acknowledgments show how 
greatly the effort is appreciated :— 

“ I take the pleasure of thanking you for the numerous par- 
cels which I have veceived from you containing foodstuff, 
also tobacco, which are not only very acceptable but helps to 
cheery one in this otherwise monotonous captivity. ook 
accept my heartiest thanks.” (A.B.) 

“I now have the pleasure of writing these few lines to you 
on behalf of myself and E boat's crew, thanking you v 
much for your kindness for sending us the parcels of clothes 
and money, which are a Godsend to us in this country.” 

P.O. (Submarine Prisoner in Turkey). 


PLEASE HELP 


with a Donation or become a regular subscriber. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Committee and 

forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 

47 GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


\ JE suggest that there can bo no better present in War Time 
' than an Annual Subscription to the “ Srecrator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

* Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Specrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s. 
hor postage will be required. 

















He or sho who gives the “Sprrcrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Srecrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special aetk of the 
“ Specratror ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Till in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “‘ The Manager, The ‘Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. eo 83 6 
Fo The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “ SPECTATOR” 
went for ons year to 


Name........ se eeeececerecseeeccesecseseees seeeee 
(Please state Tite, or whether Mr., Mrag or Miss.) 


AGGIES .... cre recccecccccccscecccconeccscesesees 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON RASHDALL, 
F.B.A. 


Conscience and Christ. 


By the Rev. Canon HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
D.C.L. (Durham), F.B.A., Author of “ Philosophy and Re- 
ligion,” &c. 5s. net; postage 5d. (Just published. 











STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.—New Volume. 
History of the 
Study of Theology. 


By the late CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt., 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. In Two 
Volumes. 2s. 6d. net each volume; postage Sd. [Just published. 











The Titans. a Dramatic Poem. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of “ Travels in Arabia 
Deserta,” “‘ The Cliffs.” 5s. net ; postage 5d. 





_ “Mr. Doughty occupies a position by himself. The impulse and 
imaginative strength of his genius have created their own medium. 
Work which owes its power to the bigness of its design and the 
sheer weight of imagination and intellect.”—The Spectator. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
An Englishman in 
the Russian Ranks. 


By JOHN MORSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. Fourth Large Impression. 








“This remarkably impressive book is probably the most notable 
piece of war literature the war has produced.’’—The Times. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW NOVELS 


By MARY AGNES HAMILTON, 
Author of “Less than the Dust.” 


Dead Yesterday. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ firs. Hamilton reveals horself not only as a 
serious and accomplished novelist, but also as a writer possessed o? 
a rare gift for presenting contemporary lile seen from within.” 





“Mrs. Hamilton has made a real contribution not only to English 
fiction, but to English history.”—Westminster Gazette. 


By BEY SOMERVILLE. 


The Passing of Nahla. 


“The very spirit of Egypt, with its age-long mysteries, sooms to 


breathe through these dreamy pages. ... A strange and moving 
tale... silent, vivid life on the edge of the cesert.’"—Observer. 








By TEMPLE BAILEY. 


Contrary Mary. 


“Contrary ’’ Mary will win the hearts of all who meet her. Tho 
story of the fortunes of her family is likely to provide restful enjoy- 
ment for a very large circle of readers. 








By MILDRED GARNER. 
Harmony. 


Tho story of a country house, “ Peacewold,” a harbour of refuge 
for its owner's friends. A book distinguished for its shining faith 
and belief in human nature—a novel of sentiment which is earnest 
and sincere all through. 





Please write to the Publishers for a descriptive list of new novels. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
(Camb.), Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Is so remarkable a production of this war and its philosophy 
that no one can have a fair idea of English thought at this momentous 
period of our history without taking its existence and its tenets into 
account.” —The Field. 


VOLUME FOUR NOW READY 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., 
1855-1868. By G. E. Buckle, in 
succession to the late W. F. Mony- 
penny. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
Previously Published: Vol. I., 1804-1837: Vol. 11., 
1837-1846. By the late W. F. Monypenny. Vol. IIL, 


1846-1855. By W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. 
12s net each. 








“Mr. Buckie’s well-composed and perfectly proportioned 
biography. . Mr. Buckle draws a portrait, partial, as all 
portraits should be, yet eternally just with the only justice worth 
having, the justice Which comes of wise understanding and high 


appreciation.” —The Times. 


“ The most absorbing and impressive of the series upon which 
publicists of such marked ability have been successively engaged.” 
—The Observer. 


“The only authentic storehouse of Disraelian fact, full, well- 
selected, and certain.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


GERMAN POLICY serore toe WAR 


By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
A masterly summary of Germau policy, directing attention to the 
deeper causes of the conflict. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
but great in value,’ the work deserves wide 
"The Times. 


“*Small in size, 
circulation and careful consideration. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Crown 800, 49. Gd. net. 
AS A FACTOR IN 


NATIONALITY — wovern’ nistory 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Reader in Modern History to the ) Vabventity of Cambridge. 


CONTENTS: The Dawn of the National Idea—Vive La Nation—Schiller and 
Fichte—The Spanish National Rising—Mazzini and Young Itaily—The Awakening 
of the Slavs--The German Theory of the State—Nationality and Militarism— 
Nationalism since 1885—Intcrnationatism. 


RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 





] OOKS. —Lane’s s Ara abian Nights, 6 vols., illus, by Brangwyn, 


25s.; Picturea from *‘ Punch,’ “3 vols, half ‘morocco, £3 3s.; Aleister 
Crowley's Collected W orks, velium with silk ties, 21s.; Bayley’s Lost Language of 
hbymbolism, 2 vols, 9s. 6d.; Davidson's Stories from the Operas, 3 vols., 5s. 
fex Mythology, 6s. 5 Debrett Peer age, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 6s. 6d.; “* Punch,” a Set, 
147 vols., £15 15s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, é vols., £3 3s. : Burke's ‘Extinct, 
Dormant, and Sus pended Peecrages, 1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Litera ture, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.;  Gilfilian’s Medi tion’ of Poetical Works of EB ame 
Speuser, 5 vols., 1365, 10s. 6d. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand, 
li you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhe ‘re, try me. The largest Dealer 
in the Provinces. —BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, , Joba Bri ght St., Birming sham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ M: unsions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s.; 

ecret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; Burke’s Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s, 

Books bought for cash or exchanged, Cata- 


Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. 
21 Joho Bright Street, Birmingham, 


logues iree.—HOLLAND BRO3., : 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S List, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J, 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 18s. net. 
- The book is just what a biography should be.”,—Datry CHRomicta, 








Ss 
NEW VOLUME OF THORBURN’S BRITISH BIRDs, 


4 vols. Price £6 6s. net. 
British Birds. Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD 


THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 80 Plates in Colour, sh 
Four Hundred Species. on 
Vol. 1. With 20 Plates, shcwing 142 Figures. R 
Vol. ti. With 20 Plates, showing 87 Figures. i Read 
° . 20 Plates, showing 77 Figures. [On Wed 
Vol. IV. In the Autumn, 7 t a nest 


Prospectus, with Plate, sent on application. 





Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 1914, 


to January, 1915. By H. J. ©. MACDONALD, 
Crown &vo. 3s, 6d. net. [On Monday next, 


This book deals with the experiences of a lady who at the out. 
break of the wer was a companion to the daughters of a Hungarian 
magnate. The family did their best to make her forget the un. 
<p of her position, but in the epring of last year she 

ad an opportunity of escaping from it and made her way home, 





Index to the English Historical Review. Volumes 
XXI.—XXX. Royal8vo. 4s. 6d. nct. 
*,* Already published, Index to Vols, I.—X 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
3s. 64. 


Our Place in Christendom. Lectures delivered at 
St. Martin’s-in-the Fields in the Autumn of 1915 by 


The Rev. Canon A. J. Mason, D.D. The Right Rev. C. Gore,D.D., 
The Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D. Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The Rev. J. Neville Figgis, D.D. The Rev. Canon H. 8. Holland, 
The Rev. J. P. Whitney, B.D. D.D. 

The Rev. A. W. Robinson, D.D. 


X. 3s. 6d. net. 








Crown §&vo. net. 





Driftwood Spars: : the Stories of a Man, a Boy, a Woman, 
and Certain other People who strangely met upon the Sea of Life, 
By CAPTAIN PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, 1L.A.B., 
Auth or of “ Dew and Mildew,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 





LONGMANS, “GREEN + = co, 39 ‘Pauete Row, Londos, E.C 


= eee SS = 





A BOOK OF CHEERFULNESS 


You just smile your way right through. 


JUST READY. Gs. 
Large Crowa 8vo, artistic cloth. s 


THEF LOWER-PATCH 
AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of ‘Th: Girl's Ow: Paper and Woman's Magazine.” 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author as Froatispiece. 





N°: this Is not “another gardening book,” although it dates 
from a Flower-Patch. It is a sparkling chronicle of a 
country cottage that stands high up among the hills, And 
me just smile your way right through. Partly because It is 
yreezy with the sunshine and the healthy ozone of these upper 
regions, and partly because it is writtea by an author who has 
an eye to see the funny side of people and things—tt is a book 
cf cheerfulness that comes as a positive refresher in the midst 
of present-day greyncss, 


LONDON 4 BOUVERIE STREPT, E.C, 
And of the Bocksetlers everywhere, 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN.” 
Post free, Sevenpence. 
THE CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 
indispensable to ali who Lope to earn money by Writing. 
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Dr. BEATTIE CROZIER’S 
COLLECTED WORKS. 


SHE DAILY NEWS says :— 
“The knowledge of Dr. Beattie Crozier’s 
few books is in itself a liberal education.” 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


Being tke Outlines of a New System of Political, Religious, and 
Social Philosophy. Firra Impression, 1909. 8vo, 14s, 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT : 


On the Lines of Modern Evolution. 8vo. 
Vol. I Greek and MHindoo Thoughts; Graeco-Roman 
Paganism; Judaism; and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justinian, 5294.p. New In- 
Pression, 1912. I4s. 

Vol. Il. (In Preparation.) 

Vol. III. Political, Educationa’, Social : Including an Attempted 
Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France and America 
for the Twentieth Century. 10s. 6d. 


MY INNER LIFE: 


Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobiography. 
2 vols. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE WHEEL OF WEALTH: 


Being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art of Political 
Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolution. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


8vo. 9s. not. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


——— 








INTER ARMA : 


Essays Written in Time of War. By EDMUND GOSSE. 6/- net. 

“ The writer handles his themes with a certain and accomplished 
hand. His knowledge of France and his sympathy with the French 
spi irit are almost unique in their kind.”"—British Weekly. 





THE ASSAULT : 


Germany before the Outbreak and England in War Time. 
By F. W. WILE. 6/- net. 


“Can be taken by the sturdiest patriot as a refreshing tonic.” 
—Truth. 





SOLDIERS’ TALES. SERIES IV. 


PRISONER OF WAR 


By ANDRE WARNOD. With Go Sketches by the Author. 3/6 net. 
Previously Published: 


DIXMUDE. 
IN THE FIELD. 
WITH MY REGIMENT. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


By E. A. POWELL. 3/6 net. 


“One of the most absorbing and most wonderfully-illustrated of 
war books.’ '—Daily News. 


By Charles le Goffic. 
By Marcel Dupont. 
Platoon Commander. 





THE LATEST NOVELS. 
FELICITY CROrTON xy MARGARET BRYANT, 


Author of “ Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker.” 6/- net. 


MISS PANDORA By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- net. 


“ Singularly able and interesting charactevisation. ...A 
notable piece of work.’’—Liverpool Post. 


EARTH TO EARTH By RICHARD DEHAN, 
Author of “The Dop Doctor,” &c. 6/- net. 

- + That exclusive little WINDMILL that forms the 
HEINEMANN hall mark.’”-—PUNCH. 


=™j™_mOMN-5|]}]}]}N"#$#H8o’-———- 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays. Third 
Series. By the EARL OF CROMER. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 


*,* The greater portion of the book deals, either directly or 
indirectly, with matters connected with the all-absorbing question 
of the day—the War. 





Under Three Flags. with the Red Cross in 
Belgium, France, and Serbia, By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON 
and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


Ordeal by Battle. With a new Introduction 
by F. S. OLIVER. Tarp Epition. 8vo. 29th Thousand. 
6s. net. Asripcrp Epirion. Crown 8vo. é4lst Thousand. 
ls. net. 








The Problemof the Commonwealth. 
With Four Folded Plates. 8yo, sewed. Is. 6d. net. 
THE TImEs.—“ The most candid and uncompromising statement of the Eengertal 


problem that has yet been produced. Throughout it faces the facts and explores, 
without embarrasst nent, or fear or setucta ance, their logical results.’ 


Shakespeare’ s Theater. By AsHLEY 4. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English in 
Columbia University. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not, 


The Gospel of Good Willas revealed 


in Contemporary Scriptures. by 
WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 

















A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A Cathedral Singer. 2s. not. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE SHEPHERD 
OF THE NORTH 


By RICHARD A. MAHER. 4%. 


Tne SprcraTor.— For the rest, the life of the French-Canadian community 
in the Adirondacks is described with much charm, the account of the forest ire is 
wonderfully vivid.” 

THE SUNDAY Tiwes.— Mr. Maher has done nothing better than his portrait of 
the good Bishop, and the story is saturated with a high and pure religious feeling 
which lifts its stirring incidents into the atmosphere of postry. 


THE MorNinG Post.—“ A story of French Canada, combining stirring action 
over railroad encroachment with such questions as the secrecy of the confessional.”” 


THE DBRITish WeEKLY.—* Describes with considerable literary ability ths 
episodes in the life of a aon 1an Catholic Bishop among the French-Canadians.” 
THE CATHOLIC Times.— Father Maher's novel centres round the Inviolability 
of the secrets of the confessional, and is one which should find a place in every 
Catholic library. It is a good, strong story, packed with incident and vibrating 
with life.” 


Crown 8vo. 











MACMILLAN & CO., we LONDON. 


RARE MUSIGAL BOOKS. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.'s 
Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 


LITTLETON COLLECTION 


¢ Books illustrating the Development 
of Music Printing, is now open at their 


WEST-END HOUSE, 43 PICCADILLY (Opposite Princes’ Halli). 


ROW BOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Read his epic poems: 1. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National eplo 
poem).—Itl. The Human Epic.—tll. The Epic of God and the Devil; and 
other Epics. 2s. 6d. each. Demy &vo, cloth gilt. 

E, GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, H ATTON GARDEN, EC. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late G. W. STEEVES, Esq., B.A., M.D. 
Meee tis SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL 
13 doy, af ON Street, Strand, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, ‘MAY 25th, and ene day, at ONE o'clock sv my Choice 
and Vakuable L ABRARY of Se } » W. Steeves, Esq., Ae .D., bf 
9 Cavendish Square, (formerly ot ver, ), com im tho rarest 

editions of the Works of English Writers of the XVI fi and XVIIIth 
Centuries. An extensive and valuable collection of the works Francis, Lord 
Bacon, including several of the rarest editions of his earlier vee ot tracts relating 
to Henry, Prince of Wales ; first editions of Shakespeare's Poems, Herbert’ 's Temple, 

Herrick’s Hesperides, Drant’s Horace, Jonson's Horace, Milton's ay Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regain’d, Spenser's Complaiats and Colin Clouts Come Homs 
Againe, Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, and many other interesting and scarce items, 














y AUCTION, at their House, No. 





21 BEDFORD ST, LONDON, Wee. 


in original and in fine moder bindings, May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues 
may be had, 
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Please read the following extract from letter just received and 
see for yourself how your help for the Wounded is needed :;— 


“I don’t know how to express our gratitude for your magnificent 
gift to our poor men. The three bales arrived to-day, and everything 
in them has been put into use at once. I wish the Kensington Square 
Workers could have heard the cries of admiration over the beautify] 
English materials and workmanship. . . . Without exaggeration, every. 
thing you have sent is of inestimable value to us.” 


THE 


KENSINGTON WAR HOSPITAL 


SUPPLY DEPOTS, 
11/13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


(APPROVED BY THE WAR OFFICE.) 


Patroness: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 
President: Alderman WILLIAM H. DAVISON, J.P., Mayor of Kensington. 


An average of 45,000 Surgical Dressings, Bandages, Crutches, Splints, Hospital Clothing, are 
made in the Depéts weekly, and every one is sent direct to some British or Allied Hospital in 


answer to an urgent appeal. 
The Kensington Dep¢ts have already sent out Hospital Supplies to the value of about £150 


to one of the 
NEAREST HOSPITALS TO VERDUN 


and have also despatched supplies of a similar value to Mesopotamia. But 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


not only to deal with the weekly appeals, but also to enable the Kensington Depdts to be in 
a position to despatch without a moment's delay hospital requisites which may be telegraphed for 
as the Spring campaign develops in any particular quarter. 


A CHEQUE FOR £50 


WILL PROVIDE 


450 BANDAGES 20 WARD SUITS 

3,000 SURGICAL SWABS 60 PAIRS SLIPPERS 

310 SPLINTS 24 PAIRS CRUTCHES 

40 SHIRTS 45 BED TABLES 

20 DRESSING GOWNS 40 LEG CRADLES 
150 PNEUMONIA JACKETS 


BUT ANY DONATION, LARGE OR SMALL, IS GRATEFULLY WELCOMED 


Please address all cheques and communications to the Hon. Secretaries, 11/13 Kensington 
Square, London, W. Telephone : No. 1807 Western. 








Lonvon: Prinicd by W. Spraicut & Soxs, 98 & 99 Fetter lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited), at their Office, 
No, 1 Weldngtou Street, in the Preciuct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesex, Saturday, May 20th, 1916. 
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